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LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (IN 


CONNEXION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON). — PROFESSORSHIP OF MATHEMATICS. — 
This OFFICE will become VACANT on the 29th of SepLember 
next, by the resignation of the present Professor, and the 
Trustees of the College invite —— from gentlemen who 
may be desirous of offering themselves as Candidates. The 
‘Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of a fixed 
yearly salary of 350/., in addition to a proportion of the fees to 
‘be paid by the students attending his classes. It is requested 
that applications may be accompanied by testimonials or 
references, and that each Candidate will state his age, 
academical degree, and general qualifications. —Communications 
addressed “To the Trustees of the late John Owens, Esq.,” 
under cover to the Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. J. P. ASTON, 
Solicitor, South King Street, Manchester, on or before pepe | 
June 19, will be duly attended to ; and further information wi i 
be furnished, if required.—I¢t is ee ry requested that 
applications may not be made to the Trustees individually. 





TS 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 

4 SQUARE, S.W.—A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE; 

comprising the old Catalogue and Supplements incorporated 

into one Alphabetical List, with many Additional Cross 

References, an Index to the Collection of Tracts, and a Classified 

Index of Subjects, in one volume of 1,000 pages, royal 8vo. 

Price 10s. 6d. to members of the Library ; 15s, to non-members. 

Terms of admission to the Library, 3/. a-year ; 2l. a-year, with 
Entrance Fee of 61., or Life Subscription, 261. 


[Just Published, 


LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names a the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the - en Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 








ANDLES.—HeEr Masssty’s GovERNMENT 

) have adopted, for the Mili Stations, FIELD'S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 
Tops, made by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public against spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Urrer Maxsu, Launern, 
Loxpow, 8., where also may be obtained their 


Cetepratep Unsirep Service Soap TABLETS, and the New 
Cannes, Seif-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





MEETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


| 





EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.— 
ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The Fifth and Last CONCERT 
of the Season will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING 
JUNE 14, and the PUBLIC REHEARSAL on SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON, JUNE 10, at Half-past Two. Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony will be performed, and other Orchestral 
works. Vocalists, Mdlle. Titiens and Mdile. Trebille. Ticke 
at popular prices, 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., 2s., 1s., at Cramers an 
Co., 201 Regent Street, and Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall. 





ONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 


LONDON ...... 73 & 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL ..BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE, 


With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 


Chairman—-F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 
National Discount Company.) 


At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th April at 
Liverpool it was stated, as the 


RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to ........cccccccceess £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous year of..........+. 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to...... 67,065 


LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected 
SO cccnccesessseddededeys bcdateucvecdscccstecesovens 340,699 


Producing in NEW PREMIUMG........cccccccscceess 9,697 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 





REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is now prepared to offer the following important advantages 
to Insurers :— 


1st.—The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be secured 
- - persons effecting Insurances with this Company from 
this date. 


2nd.—No charge made for Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Insurance. 


3rd.—Moderate Rates. 
4th.—Unquestionable Security. 


éth.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in 
the settlement of Losses which have ever characterized the 
Company. 


The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected, 
ives most favourable opportunities for Gentlemen of un- 
doubted position and influence to obtain Agencies for the 
ROYAL. Applications should, however, be made immediately. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard Street, E.C., May 1, 1865. 


MPERIAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 





INSURANCE 





Repvction or Dury. 


The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to Is. 6d. 
pei cent. per annum from 25th June next, this Company will 
give every facility to insurers to secure the earliest advantage of 


this reduction. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Aust ia, New South Wales, V ae Yh also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





TO MANAGERS OF HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, HOMES, 
REFUGES, &c. 


E GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY 

and FUNERAL COMPANY remove the Bodies of Persons 

dying in Hosritats, Asyivms, Homes, Rervers, &c., to their 

Mortuary, take charge of them until Burial, and provide every 

requisite for the Funeral, Grave, Use of Chapel, &c., for 
2i, 12s. 6d. ; Chiidren under Ten, 22. 2s. 


Offices, 122 High Holborn, W.C. 





*{DUCATION IN GERMANY. — DR. 

GASPEY, of HEIDELBERG, will be in London, 21 Nor- 

folk Street, Strand, by the 28th June. Pupils can be escorted 

by him on his return to the Continent. ospectuses of Mr. 

CAMPBELL, Argyll Chambers, Argyll Place, and Mr. CUL- 
VERWELL, 21 Norfolk Street. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A ree qe M.A. 





of Cambridge, residing near Richm xperienced in 
Tuition, and vogge | ~~! satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil.—Address, Beta, Hiscoxes & 
Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 





ITERARY ASSISTANCE.—TO 

4 GENTLEMEN DESIGNING TO PUBLISH, AND 

PRESSED FOR TIME: THE AUTHOR of Standard Works, 

and of twenty years’ experience in Publishing, offers his service 

with confidence, having in similar cases rendered assistance with 

the best results. Terms moderate.—Address, Aupna, 4 Great 
Percy Street, Pentonville, W.C. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of —_ 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium ——— due is charged. Total as 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1} 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average annua 
return of 9s, in the pound at 26 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS Actuary and Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 
(SUEBECAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Estas.isnep 1824, 


The EIGHTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 30th June, 1866, will 
participate. ASSURANCES EFFECTED BEFORE JUNE 
30, 1865, will icipate on two Premiums, and thus reeeive a 
WHOLE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL SHARE OF PROFITS 
OVER LATER POLICIES, 


Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvary & Secretary. 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 





Waereee FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EstaBLisHep 1842, 





Cuer Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, lo 
REGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have Boot, cepatated 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Pricess or W aves. Starch 
is used in the Rovat Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepat, 
1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuenca, Works, Stowmarket, Surro.x. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


¥ Tors Manvracrory has been established for the purpose or 
preparing Gun Cotton, aceording to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection or 
Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lo — 





FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion, 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4, Does. not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

6. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8 When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9, A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 


removal. 
11. Produc no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. ‘ 


12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given c , and absence of smoke, enable a much 
— quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 


13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The jar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
~ the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 

e charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 
16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 


17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destro 
b and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wit 
great facility. 


18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19, For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 

of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
ed, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


van 
con 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 

23, It can be t 
by being wetted, and when dri 
good as before. 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of bei 
free from the r of spontaneous combustion, an 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 


rted ——_ fire without danger, simply 
in the open air it becomes as 


entirely 
is con- 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 


- May make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs, Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


EAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Prem for th 

purpose of making a more complete arrangement of their Stock, 
ha T pants Room . 

n with a different Sui of Bedrooms Daan Pe, oe 
of their general Stock, displayed in Six Galleries, 





and Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole f , they 
believe, the most complete Stock of Bedroom Furniture the 
HEAL & SONS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
Ee ee AE Ben. Ene, ome, Sree, by post on 
te, & SON, 196 197 Tottenham Court 








THE READER. 
27 MAY, 1966. 


PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


AND 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 





Price List on application. 





HURCH, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 


nY 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Manvractory— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 

of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 


Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wituiam 8S. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks,from .. .. 7s. 6d. to £45, 
Candelabra, from 13s, 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
Bronzes, from... .. «+ oe 18s. to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil... .. .. . 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
timnited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutle , Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
s ing, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &¢., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Newman Street; 
4 5 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCK,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Pernrys. 


The Public are 1 y seagtom | cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Brackwent; Messrs. Barcuay 
& Sox, London, &., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s., 56s., and 
42s, a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


ARSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 


Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNE'’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 











BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep to G. N. & Sons, ror Brenives anp 
Honey, at tHe Pants Exposition or 1855, 


IGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 

BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 
NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed for 
the country. 

This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees. Early applications addressed to 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 


127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
will receive prompt attention. 


of other improved Hives, with 





Their newly-arranged Catalogue 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two 


586 


mps, 













———— 


AUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospita} 
physicians of London stated Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
discoverer—of ere that ee peatibe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s. Times, July 13, 1864, 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON. 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has py | favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be CuLoropyne, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr, 
Burke 1 have saved several lives,’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s, 6d. J. T. Davenport, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 





Sa 





HE WHEELER and WILSON UN- 


RIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES, for £9 and Upwards. 

These Machines have long stood pre-eminent for their 
elegance, durability, and simplicity ; for the variety of work, 
the ease of management, the permanence of the sewing, the 
ne gg action, and the vrenetis and beauty of the work per- 
ormed. 


It is a pleasant and healthy exercise, and an ornament in the 
Drawing-room.—Fells or Hems any width, turning its own Hem 
as it stitches.—Gathers and sews on a Band at the same time 
without basting.— Braids in beautiful Designs with Cord or 
Braid.—Sews on Cord without Basting.—Hems, enclosing a 
Cord at same time, without Basting.—Binds any materia! with- 
out Basting.—Marks any width of Tucks, and Stitches them 
without Basting.—Trims Skirts with Braid, Velvet, or Ribbon, 
without Basting.—Quilts any material in any design with Silk 
or Cotton. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, with Testimonials, 
Gratis and Post Free. Instructions Gratis to every Purchaser, 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 REGENT STREET, W. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 

.ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fae-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; ut 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London, 





TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful cooln with am 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11ls.—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delight ral and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in Londow 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICLAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenin, 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
port to the aqaming teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
lete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited, 

*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully. explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Srreert, 
Oxrorp Srreet, and 448 Srranp (O ite Charing Cross 
Railway Station), offer to the Public _a_ medium for 
su ying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at Petes completely a a competition. Consultation free. 
Teeth from 5s. Sets, s , 10 and 15 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, success of the system, vide ‘* Lancet. 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name, 





IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This ag Ay first used only for Gout, is now 
ved to be applicable all cases of Chronie and painful 
curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swel &c. In 


bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
princi ence by post on receipt of stamps, Genuine 
enly of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282,Regent-street, W. 
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SHAKESPEARE, 


1623. 


The exact Reprint of this “Famous Folio” Edition is now completed. 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d., cloth bound. 


London : L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 





SHAKESPEARE, 


THE COMEDIES... ... 
THE HISTORIES 
THE TRAGEDIES ... 


1623, REPRINTED. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
Kei 0 aa Price 10s. 6d. 
(Just out) Price 10s. 6d. 


London: L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


Reprinted from the Third Folio, 1664, to range with the above. 


London : L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 





Blackwood’s 


For JUNE, 1865. No. DXCVI. 
ConTENTS : 

PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Part IV. 
NOTES AND NOTIONS FROM ITALY. 
MISS MARJORIBANKS. Part V. 
HERO-WORSHIP AND ITS DANGERS. 
THE RATE OF INTEREST. Part II. 
HOW TO MAKE A PEDIGREE. A New Song. 
SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. Part II. 
THIRTY YEARS’ POLICY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Magazine, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


A Story. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BUDGET. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, No, 2, for JUNE, 


The Shiling Magazine. 
Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 


ConTENTS : 


PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 
Chapters 6,7, and 8. (Iilustrated by J. D. Watson.) 


IRON SHIPS AND TURRETS. Part II. ByC. D. Yonae. 


THE BHOTAN EXPEDITION. 


AMOR MUNDI. 
F. Sandys.) 

HORSE-RACING. 

THE MANNERS OF THE STAGE. 

WHAT'S O'CLOCK. Part II. By J. Carpenter. 

EDUCATION IN CHINA. By Sir Joun Bowrrxc. 

TONSON AND THE KIT-CAT CLUB. 

M. A. THIERS. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the 
Author of ‘* Dr. Jacob,” &. Chapters 4, 5, and 6, (Illus- 
trated by Paul Gray.) 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY, 1865. 
TAYLor. 


PIXY-LED. 
THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS, 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 216 Regent Street. 


(Illustrated by 


By Curistina G. Rossetti. 


By Cuaries Kyicnr. 


By Tom 





The Victoria Magazine. 


JUNE 1, 1865. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
I. A HISTORY OF LACE. 


Il. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A Legend 
of Tintern Abbey. By Witiiam Gitsert, Author of 
** De Profundis.” 


ill. SUCCESS. By R. Arruvr Arnox;p. 
IV. LOVE'S APPEAL. A Poem. By Aecnrs Sronenewen. 
V. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL, By the Author of 
** Martin Tobin.” 
Chap. X.—The Last Long Sleep. 
Chap. XI.—A Run Away, and its Conse- 
quences. 
Chap. XII.—“‘ A Change came o’er the Spirit 
of his Dream.” 
Vl. THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
VIL A PICTURE OF GERMAN LIFE. 
VILL. THE FAN. 
IX. “ESSAYS ON WOMAN’S WORK,” Miss Parkes. 
X. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The Application of Funds to the Education of 
Girls, &c., &. 
XI. LITERATURE. 


EMILY FAITHFULL, Printerand Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square, and 83a Farringdon 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








The North British Review, 
No. LXXXIV., for JUNE, will be published on the 30th inst. 


ConTENTS : 


I, FRIEDRICH AUGUST WOLF. 
Il. NEW GOLD MINES AND PRICES. 
Ill. THREE WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
lV. ENGLAND AND NORWAY IN THE ELEVENTIL 
CENTURY. 
V. POPULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
Vi. SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
VIL. STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. G 
MACLEHOSE. Dublin: M‘SGLASHAN & GILL, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


ow: JAMES 
London : 





On Monday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 66, 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


FOR JUNE. 
With Illustrations by Groraz H. Tuomas and George Du 
MAvnier. 
ConTENTS. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Boox tue Turrv—continued. 


Cuaptrer VIII.—The Norfolk Broads. 
IX.—Fate or Chance. 


ARMADALE. 


” 


CONFESSION. 
PROVINCIALISM. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
an Iliustration.) 
Cuarter XXX.—Old Ways and New Ways. 
- XXXIL—A Passive Coquette. 
5» XXXII.—Coming Events. 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA DURING THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES.—Part II. 
HOW WE DID MONT BLANC. 
TO SPRING. 
THOMAS WARTON. 
RALPH GRUEBY’S GHOST. 
VIDOCQ AND THE SANSONS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


An Every-day Story. (With 


The Englishman’s Magazine 
OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, . 
For JUNE, 1865, price 1s. 


ConTENTS : 


I. MAN BEFORE HISTORY. 
F.G.S. 
I. The Revelations of the Gravel-pits and Caves, 


Il. ASCENSION TIDE AT VESPERS. 

Ill. INCIDENTS OF ITALIAN TRAVEL. By Viaror. 
Il. An Adventure at Foligno. 

IV. “ HAVING THE GLORY OF GOD.” 


V. PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES. By an M.D. 
II. Death. 


VI. ALDHELM THE MINSTREL (A.D. 673). 
Vil. A RAMBLE ON A GLACIER. 
VUI. WAIFS FROM THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 
II. The Soul. 


IX. ON THE COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. By a 
Macistrate. 
II. Its Modern Development. 


X. THE WANDERER. By the Author of “ Petronilla.” 


XI. SOME MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the Author of “Memorials of Westminster.” 
Part II. 


XIl. READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Ill. The Deluge. 


Vou. L., pp. 576, will be published in a few days, price 7s. 6d., 
in extra cloth boards. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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By T. G. Bonner, M.A., 











Sales by Auction. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JA ME 
HEYWOOD MARKLAND, ESQ., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


at their H No. 13 

.C.,, on MONDAY, MAY 

five following days, at 1 o’cl : precisely the VALUABLE 

LIBRARY of the late JAMES HEYWOOD MARKLAND, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., removed from Lansdowne-crescen 

Bath ; comprising the best and most useful Books in the 

different branches of English Literat > 


History, Archzwology, Biography, Belles 
and the Drama—Privatel yon. oe IP Books—Publications of the 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro: 
BrION 


Learned Societies, &c. e Books are in capital and 
condition, and mow are enriched with Cotten Bibli 

and Biographical Notes in the aes of the late . 
thus rendering the Library of peculiar interest and value to the 


general Collector and Amateur. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues by post, on receipt 
of four stamps. 





THE IMPORTANT LIBRARY OF THE LATE GEORGE 
OFFOR, ESQ. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 
(late 3) Well n Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, JUNE 
27, and ten following days, at 1 o'clock recisely, the Important 
and Valuable LIBRARY of the late GEORGE OFFOR, .» of 
Grove House, Hackney, comprising Rare Early Versions of the 
Holy Scriptures, including the most extensive series of English 
Bibles, Psalters, and Testaments ever offered for sale—numerous 
editions of the Lit es of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches—W orks of the Fathers, Medizeval Ip ee me ee Reformers, 
Puritans, and Quakers—a remarkable Series of the 

of John Bunyan—beautifully Uluminated Hore and other 
Manuscripts, of considerable interest, including a Ta Early 
Copy of the Epistles and Gospels in E —Rare uctions 


from the of Caxton, W e Worde, Pynson, and 
other English Printers—Books walen by Dissenters of all 
Denominations—and Standard Works in General Li " 


May be viewed two days previous. Catalogues may be had, 
2s. 6d. each. 





THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DR. THOMSON, F.R.S. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he 
will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38 King 
Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY, MAY 30, at halt-past 1 
precisely, the MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, and SCIE Ic 
IBRARY of the late Dr. THOMSON, consisting of about 
000 Volumes, and removed from his late residence in the 
Regent’s Park. 
On view the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 





ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 





SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal ce to their 
Warehouse in La Bette Sauvace Yarp, Hill, E.C., 


and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James's 
Street, S.W. March ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 

specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 

cheapest. All colours. Is —— in ga so that any 
person can use it. Fullinstructions given. 70 years. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns Prices post free. 


ARSONS’ 


3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom, 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
aes 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(ARSON 8’ 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(jABSONS' 
for WOOD-WORK.,. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(JABSORS’ 
FOR IRON-WORK. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. Noagents. 


ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 





PAINT 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


used by nearly all the eminent Horticuilturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. y 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(jansam 8’ 
for CONSERVATORIES. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(jABSON 8’ 
for HOT-HOUSES. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS," % Be sent 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE ‘YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now REapDy, 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 


cal History of the Foundation, Endowments, 

i re beg BE 
; ine m, c r, Wes ul’s, 
Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrews- 
bury, &c. By Howarp Sravunron, Esq. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. [This day. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS. An 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, Re-written and En- 
With a Photograph of Sir Rowland Hill. Smail 

8vo, cloth, 6s. [This day. 


UNDER THE WAVES; or the Hermit 
Crab in Society. By Axwsiz Rintey. A Book for the Sea- 
side. Imperial 16mo, a Illustration. Cloth 


extra, 3s, 6d., or gilt [This day. 


A WINTER IN ALGERIA IN 1863-4, 


By Mrs. Grorcr Atzert Rocers. With Illustrations. 8vo, 


cloth, price 12s. 
“The author dwells principally upon om Neverthel 
she made visits to the Interior, and has information deriv 
therefrom of an interesting character, mingling with her infor- 
mation all manner of eneckotes and Arab legend. The book is 
garnished with several effective illustrations, and with a very 
useful appendix, relating to the climate, meteorological pheno- 
mena, and botanical ties of Algeria.”—Jllustrated 


London News, 
THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE of DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 
An Autobiography. Edited by his Son. Two Vols., post 
8vo, with Tilusteatt ms, price 21s. Vol. II., completing the 
Work, price 10s. 6d. 

“If the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in America, 
this Memoir will give a very good idea of what he would be 
ee rs peed f heart, Pay -- : aenliae An 
cerity. 88 0 e same °o 

directness of purpose in Dr. Primrose and Dr. Beecher. 
though the ead society in which the latter divine lived 
not to impress 


its character upon him. This is as instruc- 
tive and charming a book for family reading as can be taken up 
for that purpose.”-—Daily News. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New 
Translation of the “Ds Imirarione Currsti,” usually as- 
cribed to Thomas a a. With a Vignette, from an 
Original Drawing by Sir omas Lawrence. Crown 8vo, 
beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth extra, price 6s. 

“Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a 
more sightly volume was never seen.”—Illustrated London News. 


THE MISSIONARY GEOGRAPHY. 


A Manual of Missio Operations in all Parts of the 
World, With Maps and [il ons. Fscp., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A REFERENCE EDITION OF 
MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a 
Verbal Index to all the Poems, ei upwards of 
20,000 References. By Cnartes D. Cieveranp. In One 
compact Volume, demy 8vo, printed on toned paper, cloth 
extra, price 12s. 

* As containing the only good concordance to Milton's poems, 
the book will be almost Indispensable to students ; while as a 
handsome edition, well printed and fully annotated, it is such a 
copy of the themselves as may be welcome to all readers, 
ben and r.”—Examiner. 

“Much attention has been given to the text, and an coqecenh 
has been made towards a real critical edition of the grea’ t. 
A copious index of words is added, the notes are brief and 
appropriate, and the critical opinions are ys. It would 
not be easy to name a more useful edition of Milton’s poetry 
than we have in Mr. Cleveland’s volume.”—A m. 


: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, 
santen Ludgate Hill. : 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Tus Day, 


SIR FELIX FO¥,,BART. ,By Dutton 


“ In reviewing a new book, by an author of growi wers 
and ty, it is fair to the artist, useful to the pu c, and 
ond Delonte tor the — to compare the fresh work with its 
a. ‘Sir Felix Foy’ is superior to gy story by 

e same pen. Retaining the characteristics t originally 

ed him the favour of novel readers, Mr. Cook ore on 
$F Seesent occasion the force and finer cunning to which it 
was predicted he would attain.”—Atheneum. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a 


Problem in a Novel. By Acres Wyipr. One Vol., post 8vo, 








rice 8s. 
° “ T hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
“ We shall be delighted to hear from the author, and 
confidently predict for her a succ future.”"—Queen. 
“ A more pleasant literary performance is not often presented 


mt in this ‘problem in a novel,’ the 
as conclusively accurate and 
and natural.”—Bell’s 


to the world than is a 
solution of the ‘problem’ be 
ust as the means for producing it is 


eekly Messenger. 
Srcoxrp Eprtion, Tas Day, 


A MERE STORY. By the Author of 
“Twice Lost.” Three Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

** A Mere S * is one which gives unmitigated pleasure b 
its perusal. it is light, without being flimsy ; full of point an 
humour, without one touch of flippancy or slang; thoughtful 
and ve, while entirely free from prose or dogmatism ; 
and in from the first to the last. There can be no 
doubt that.‘A Mere Story’ will enjoy the popularity which it 
ri merits.”—M Post. 


ED eg - 
the w wrong; no seeking crea 
=~ interest in the villain of the piece. The book is honestly 
and ably written, and deserves, what it will beyond doubt re- 
ceive, recognition as one of the best novels of the day.”—Star. 
os rare merit—perhaps the rarest of all 


one very 
among living writers of fiction—ev and character bear 
marks and pains. . . ’The Selineation of the two 


of real care 
sisters is, to our thinking, exquisite, and, in a great measure, 
original.” — Mall Gazette. 


, In toe Press, 

BF Taly tia Sy te duh ef "Mary Port On 

THE GAYWORTHYS: a Novel. Two 
Vols., post 8vo. 


Mitton House, Ludgate Hill, May 26, 1885, 





MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 





VOL. III. 


ON THE 3lst MAY, OF ALL LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





LOCKER’S POEMS, 


PORTRAIT BY MILLAIS; NINETEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. DOYLE, 


Which, in addition to the most popular of the ‘‘ Lonpon Lyrics,” will contain 21 New Poems. 





What the Critics said of ‘* London Lyrics.” 


** The work of a man who has lived in Picca- 
dilly, but kept a country heart . . . Few things 
are pleasanter than to see warm and fresh feel- 
ings controlled by the sense of a man of the 
world.” —Saturday Review. 


‘** There is both pathos and humour in this 
little volume. . . The verses where he assumes 
his most natural character of half tender irony 
are very graceful.” —Spectator. 





| 
| 


** Several of these poems were inserted by Mr. 
Thackeray in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, 
and we do not wonder that the accomplished 
satirist recognized in them some of those plain- 
tive tones, half pathos, half irony, which dis- 
tinguished many of his own ballads.”—Zcono- 


mist, 





London : EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
| WR, 1 Vol., cloth. With Plates, price 2l. 7s. ; without 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
VOL. V., PART IV., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANTHROPOID APZS” (with 
Seven Plates) ; 


PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTURES of the TENREC, and those 
of certain other MAMMALIA,” with Remarks on the 
Value of the Placental System of Classification (with 
One Plate) ; 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “DESCRIPTION of the 
SKELETON of the GREAT AUK, or GARE FOWL 
(with Two Plates). Price 30s, 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 


LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11 Hanover 
+ a ay W.; at Messrs. LONGMAN’S, Paternoster Row; at 

r. J. ROTHSCHILD’S, 43 Rue Saint’ André des Arts, Paris, 
and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic ; or through any Bookseller. 


*,* The Subscription Price of the Society’s Publications, in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the So- 
ciety, is now reduced to the Sum of ll. 1s. per Annum, pro- 


vided 


April in each year. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
This day is published, price 1l., Se First Part of VOL. XXV. 
ot e 


RANSACTIONS of the LINNEAN 


SOCIETY of LONDON: being Mr. Wallace’s Memoir on 
the Phenomena of Variation and Geographical Distribution in 
the Malayan Papilionidz, 


Sold by LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row; and by Mr. 
KIPPIST, at the Apartments of the Society, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, of whom may be had all or any of the pre- 
ceding Volumes. 


The Fellows of the Society are requested to apply to Mr. 
Kippist for their copies, between the hours of Ten and Four 
o'clock. Complete Sets of the First sweaty Veena may be 

Fellows, at the 





obtained at the Society’s Apartments, by 
reduced price of 20/. 





The First Seven Volumes of the Society’s 8vo JOURNAL 
each for the entire Journal, or 8s. each for either the Zoological 
or Botanical Section separately. 

This day, 8vo, sewed, price 1s., 
LETTER to the TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL COLLECTION of INVERTEBRATA. By 
PHILocosMos, 


are now complete, and may be purchased at the price of 12s. 
A BRITISH MUSEUM, on the CONDITION of the 
London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


such Subscription be paid in advance before the 2th of 














HE FIFTH EDITION, Revised, of 
LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD OF 
HOMER will be ready NEXT WEEK. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 312 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo, 31s. 6d., 


HE THIRD and CONCLUDING VO- 
LUME of the HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Containing the Modern Styles. By James Frercusson, F.R.S. 
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TRADING PHILANTHROPISTS. 


NGLISHWOMEN seldom loosen their 
: purse-strings till after hearing a ser- 
mon, and Englishmen till after eating a 
dinner. This rule does not apply, how- 
ever, when they are asked to become 
members of societies for bettering their 
own condition and that of their neigh- 
bours, either socially or politically. Ser- 
mons, dinners, and societies are un- 
objectionable instruments for attaining 
noble ends, provided that the sermons and 
dinners are good, and the societies con- 
ducted with the sole intent of benefiting 
their members and the public, and not 
merely to subserve the private interests of 
a few needy and unscrupulous officials. 

Unfortunately, private considerations 
have much more influence in most socie- 
ties than the furtherance of their professed 
objects. Among many examples of this, 
the following may be cited by way of illus- 
tration. A few years ago, a society laboured 
for the purpose of inducing Parliament to 
assent to an important change in the Con- 
stitution. After long and fruitless toil, 
this object seemed to be within an ace 
of attainment. The members of the society 
in question boasted that they were about 
to reap the reward of their protracted 
struggles. They felt intense satisfaction 
at the prospect of no longer being dunned, 
at regular intervals, for subscriptions in aid 
of the good cause. There were others 
who thought differently. To them it mat- 
tered nothing that any one might be 
benefited by their labours. The triumph 
of their cause removed the reason for their 
official existence. With undisguised appre- 
hension, they looked forward to the day when 
the question should be determined by Par- 
liament. It was decided against their so- 
ciety, and they rejoiced. 

Here is another case of a different cha- 
racter. This time the managers of the 
society were subject to a self-denying ordi- 
nance. The funds were to be employed 
solely in furthering the society’s objects. 
Whoever belonged to it was to co-operate 
in advancing those objects, without receiv- 
ing, in return, either fee or reward. Its 
most active members were barristers, who, 
being unable to obtain professional employ- 
ment, seized this opportunity for occupying 
their leisure and practising their tongues. 
They travelled about the country and ad- 
dressed public meetings. Their speeches 
often produced the desired effect, and new 
adherents and subscribers were added 
to the society’s lists) The men who 
did this work were, of course, members 
of the Council which governed the so- 
ciety. Although they were debarred from 
voting any sums for their own services, 
yet they did not labour and spend their 
strength for naught. Travelling expenses 
were very properly claimed by them. What 
they claimed they got, or rather took, and 
the sums so appropriated by these self- 
denying agitators were twice as large as 
those they could have earned had they been 
engaged in lucrative professional work. 

It is not every one who can found and 
conduct a philanthropical society. The 
duties are not arduous, but, in order to 
discharge them successfully, great patience 
and ability are requisite. The following 
is the commonest mode of procedure. 
An acute grievance-hunter ferrets out one 








which he can easily prove to be intoler- 
able. If a skilled hand, he selects a griev- 
ance which will excite the indignation of 
some and the laughter of others. Should 
he fail to do this, the chances are that the 
grievance will be at once redressed, and 
the philanthropist’s occupation will be gone. 
Let us suppose he proclaims it to be an 
anomaly, if not a scandal, that Bishops’ 
wives are untitled ; that the lawful wife of 
the Archbishop of York is plain Mrs. 
Thompson. He begins by writing letters 
to the newspapers, setting forth the claims 
of the ill-used ladies, and proving to their 
entire satisfaction that they are oppressed 
and despised. Those letters will call forth re- 
plies from the friends and foes of Bishops and 
their wives. When the necessary amount 
of ink and paper has been expended, and 
the desired excitement produced, a public 
meeting is summoned. It will be prudent 
to get a real or a Colonial Bishop to attend 
and preside. This gives an appearance of 
orthodoxy to the affair. Besides, the pre- 
sence of a Bishop ensures a large assem- 
blage of ladies, and it also ensures unani- 
mity. It would be akin to sacrilege to 
squabble or hiss before a Bishop. The result 
will be that resolutions, drawn up by the 
philanthropist, to the effect that a society 
ought to be formed to carry out the views 
approved of by the meeting, are unani- 
mously agreed to. A vote of thanks 
will be cordially given to the noble chair- 
man, and he will be asked, in a way which 
hardly admits of denial, to become the 
resident of the new society. Of course, 
the philanthropist becomes the self-elected 
secretary, at a good salary. He has had to 
bear the burden, and now he reaps his just 
reward in the shape of a snug berth. 

The course is now clear. Flattery and 
cajolery, skilfully employed, will attract 
subscribers. All the Bishops’ wives will 
readily put their names down for as much 
as they can spare from their pin-money,or 
obtain by blandishments from their lords. 
Those who enjoy being in good company will 
give liberally of their substance. As soon 
as sufficient funds are deposited with a 
fashionable banker, commodious offices will 
be taken in a fashionable locality, and will 
be comfortably furnished. The secretary, 
who, in fact, is the society, will reside on 
the premises. It is his duty to be always 
on the spot, so as to supervise everything. 
He will carefully provide for contin- 
gencies. To show his foresight, he will 
arrange that when the society is dis- 
solved he shall receive a liberal com- 
pensation for the loss of place. To pre- 
vent future misapprehension, it will be 
prudent for him to take payment of his 
salary in advance. There will be little 
chance of the dissolution of the society so 
long as subscribers give a sufficient number 
of guineas yearly. Of course, the labours of 
the officials will be superhuman ; but the 
Bishops’ wives will have to wait and sicken 
with hope deferred. It would be contrary 
to the best interests of the society if its 
objects were attained. 

Advantages nearly as great as the pecu- 
niary ones are enjoyed by the paid officials 
of well-conducted societies. To live requires 
money ; but life is sweetened by what even 
money cannot always buy, familiar inter- 
course with distinguished personages. Much 
tact is requisite in order to obtain this 
rare delight. But, with perseverance and 
delicate management, the prize may be 
won. Rich and titled people like to have 
their merits acknowledged. They appreciate 
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getting credit for being net merely great» 
but good; not exalted in rank only, 
but exalted in intellect also. Thus, their 
little whims and caprices must be humoured, 
their neat speeches applauded to the echo, 
their valuable counsel sought after and 
ostentatiously followed. The secretary to 
a society should never neglect the many op- 
portunities he has for ingratiating himself 
with titled patrons, while judiciously keep- 
ing his own counsel and pursuing his own 
course. By playing his cards properly, he 
may come to be regarded as a man fitted 
for higher things than being a _philan- 
thropist at so much a-year. It will be his 
own fault if he do not get an appointment 
under Government, with the certainty of 
an ample retiring pension. 

Success in thismatter, would stamp himas 
aman of talent. He would besingled out for 
laudation. To obtain an obscure but well- 
paid Government post is one of the most 
honourable things which can happen to a 
man. His friends, while they compliment 
him, will envy his good fortune. It sounds 
so well to be one of Her Majesty's Ser- 
vants! It is so dignified to use envelopes 
stamped “ On Her Majesty’s Service!” 
Next in importance to serving the public 
as a salaried philanthropist is that of serv- 
ing the public in a Government office. 
Foreigners do not quite understand this 
feeling. They are wont to conclude that 
in England the individual is all-power- 
ful, and they foolishly fancy that English- 
men prefer to work after their own 
fashion, and dislike merging their identity 
in a society or the State. The mistake is 
not unnatural. There was a time when it 
was our boast that we were independent of 
State control, and spurned State aid, But 
we have advanced in civilization during 
the past few years. We are no longer 
ashamed to invoke the interference of 
Government when anything goes wrong, 
or when things do not right themselves 
so rapidly as we should like. Again and 
again have the exponents of public opinion 
called for a dictator who should do for 
London what the Emperor of France has 
done for Paris. Ifthe streets are blocked 
for hours together; if the Thames now and 
then bears too strong a resemblance to 
Fleet Ditch; if our buildings are badly 
planned and inartistically designed ; if rail- 
way fares are too high and railway acci- 
dents too frequent, we blame the Govern 
ment and envy the French. 

Our progress in unlearning the lessons on 
which we once set great store has been 
almost unprecedentedly rapid. We now 
relish the approbation of nations whose 
praise we should oncehave scorned. We can 
now listen to eulogy which we should once 
have resented as an insult. The nation 
which formerly gloried in the fame of 
having given birth to a Howard, now 
pities his folly in spending his fortune 
and losing his life, merely that, without 
thought of recompense, he might benefit 
his wretched fellow-creatures. We have 
outgrown the antiquated notion of doing 
good by stealth, and have arrived at the 
enviable condition of making of charity 
a thriving trade and of philanthropy a 
recognized profession. To exert ourselves 
on our own behalf is too irksome in these 
days of progress. It is so much easier 
and pleasanter to subscribe a guinea, and 
become a member of a notable society ! 
Indeed, what more can one rational 
being expect of another than that he 
should join a philanthropical society, and 



















thereby, in return for his money, obtain 
some notoriety and influence! Equally 
sensible is it that he should cheerfully sub- 
mit to Government control, in order to be 
freed from all personal trouble, and absolved 


from all painful responsibility. 
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STATE PAPERS: DOMESTIC SERIES. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles I1., 1666, 1667. Preserved 
in Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited 
by Mary Anne Everett Green. (Longmans). 


M*. GREEN proceeds steadily and labori- 

ously with her useful and interesting 
task. This is the seventh volume of her 
Calendar of what is called the ‘‘ Domestic 
Series ” of miscellaneous papers of the reign 
of Charles II., found in the Record Office, 
and brings the work to the end of March, 
1667. The present volume covers only eight 
months—from August 1, 1666, to March 30, 
1667. The war with the Dutch, which had 
been begun in 1664 in a fit of national ex- 
citement, in which France had joined Hol- 
land against us, and which had now brought 
humiliation and disaster on England, was 
not yet ended; it was terminated in 
July, by the treaties of Breda. Clarendon 
was still Lord Chancellor ; his harsh dismissal 
and cruel fall are near at hand; the Great 
Sea] was taken from him quickly after the 
peace of Breda, in August, 1667. The vene- 
rable Southampton was still Lord Treasurer ; 
he died in May, 1667. The second Bucking- 
ham, wit and profligate, who became First 
Minister after Clarendon’s removal, was, 
near the end of the period embraced by the 
volume before us, in disgrace with the King. 
Accused of revolutionary intrigues, he was 
deprived of his offices; he fled, and for 
some time skulked to avoid arrest, and ulti- 
mately surrendered himself to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower. 

Two statesmen, who later occupy prominent 
positions und acquire fame, appear in this 
volume in subordinate characters. Clifford, 
the famous Lord Treasurer of the Cabal Ad- 
ministration, whose greatness was of short 
duration, is, during this period, a volunteer 
with the fleet, and much employed confiden- 
tially by the Secretary of State, Arlington. 
Lord Ashley, the future Lord Shaftesbury, 
is now Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Treasurer of Prizes, and his name constantly 
appears in connexion with the routine duties 
of these offices. The Great Plague, which had 
desolated England in the winter of 1665-66, 
was not yet quite extinct in August ; some 
of the earliest entries in the volume mark 
its fitful reappearances. On the Ist of 
August, it is written, ‘‘ Not one parish in 
Norwich is clear of the sickness ;” and on 
the same day it is reported from Dover, 
**the sickness is much at Boulogne, very sad 
at Deal, and of late has broken out much at 
Dover. The castle fired their guns last 
night, and made a great bonfire and bell- 
ringing, but none in the town has done so as 
yet.” On the 20th of August we read: 
** In Northamptonshire the sickness rages ex- 
tremely, especially in Peterborough, Oundle, 
and Newport Pagnell, in which last, though 
a market town, only 700 or 800 people are 
left. At Cambridge it is so sore that the 
harvest can hardly be gathered in, though 
78. a-day is offered to labourers.” The plague 
was not ended, when another calamity befel 
the nation. On the 2nd of September broke 
out the Great Fire of London. 

This year of war, plague, and fire, 1666, 
is the year of wonders of that strange 
mixture of poetry, bathos, and adula- 
tion, Dryden’s ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis.” It is 


odd that among the multitude of letters 
‘here calendared there is no mention of the 
comets which swelled the wonders of the 

, and receive so much notice from 
: en,—which, in some of the worst lines 
he ever wrote, he turns into 
Heaven to let the angels see 
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fleet going out against the Dutch,—and to 
which he ascribes the calamities of plague and 


fire— 


The utmost malice of the stars is past, 
And two dire comets, which have scourged the 
town, 
In their own plague and fire have breathed the 
last 


Or dimly in their sinking sockets frown. 


But Mrs. Green, in her preface to this 
volume, brings together a number of other 
marvels of smaller degree recorded in letters ; 
and the following extract will serve to show 
the varieties of elements of interest in this 
Calendar :— 


Several instances of extraordinary natural phe- 
nomena occur among the news-letters—e. g., 
a singular fish caught in the Tweed ; a misshapen 
child born in Coventry, and a lamb born without 
a head, which, nevertheless, lived some time. 
A meteor was seen at Coventry in October, 
which flew directly over the city from east to 
west ; the head as big asa bowl, ‘‘ exceeding 
bright and splendid. From it streamed,a bright, 
fiery tail, appearing about a yard and a-half 
or two yards long, which seemed to wriggle and 
wave as it went, and after it followed a very 
long stream of blue. Its motion was swift, but 
very low, being judged to have been not so high 
as the spires of our steeples.” On October 13, 
1666, oceurred in Lancashire ‘‘ the most strangest 
whirlwind, or earthquake, or both, that was ever 
heard of.” At Welbourn hardly any even of the 
stone houses were left standing; trees were 
plucked up by the roots, a church spire blown 
down, &c. It caused such terror, that people 
thought the world was at an end. About the 
same time, at Denton, near Grantham, was a 

rodigious storm of hail, some stones three inches 
lem some like darts, bearded arrows, and other 
strange shapes. A lover of the marvellous also 
records that at Lady Hungerford’s house, 
Cosham, near Chippenham, in a room that was 
made very clean and shut up at night, there was 
found in the morning a picture of y Hunger- 
ford, drawn in colours on the floor to the life. She 
would not have it rubbed out, and seemed to 
slight it, but has since fallen into a hectic 
fever. A writer from Harwich mentions that a 
mighty eagle alighted on the ropehouse on the 
Green, her wings seven feet long, and one claw 
nine inches long, that she seemed to have come 
from some far country, and to have been ex- 
tremely weary, for she did not budge at the 
first shot made at her, but was killed by the 
second. At Yarmouth the herring fishery was 
so abundant in 1666, that twelve herrings 
a-penny filled many a hungry belly. 

The public account in the Calendar of the 
monster child and lamb is as follows, written 
by one Ralph Hope, of Coventry, a gossip- 
ing correspondent of Williamson’s, March 
11, 1667 :— 


A monstrously misshapen child, born to a 
smith in this city, with one eye, one ear growin 
on the shoulder, no fingers on the left hand, but 
a very long thumb, which grew into the neck ; 
also a lamb born without head, seven-legged, 
and claw-footed like a dog, which lived some 
time. 

But let us pass to grave matters of his- 
tory. It has been the fashion to say that 
Monk, after he had achieved the Restora- 
tion and been transformed into Duke of 
Albemarle, became insignificant and a 
cipher. He may not have been a leader in 
the Cabinet, but his name and authority 
remained great with the nation. He had 
earned a new title to respect by remaining in 
London during the whole period of the 
dreadful visitation of the plague ; and when 
the Duke of York relinquished the chief 
command of the fleet, the national faith in 
his name and memory of his services had 
exacted his being associated with Prince 
Rupert, the King’s cousin, who desired to 
succeed alone to the chief command. When 
the Great Fire of London broke out, the 
first thought of the King and Government 
was to call Monk tothe spot. The fleet, under 
his and Prince Rupert’s joint command, 
was at Portsmouth. Mborrice, one of the 
two Secretaries of State, and Monk’s protegé 
and relative, wrote by the King’s command 
to sound him as to his wishes; with so much 
delicacy and fear, lest he might be offended, 
was it thought right to approachhim. Arling- 
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ton wrote at the same time to his own friend, 
Clifford, who was with the fleet, asking him 
to aid in sounding Monk, and in inducing 
him, if he could, to comply with the wishes 
of the Government. Mrs. Green prints, 
without abridgment, a portion of this highly 
interesting letter from Arlington to Clifford, 
dated September 4. The fire had broken out 
in the early morning of Sunday, the 2nd :— 


I leave you to judge what a distraction this 
misfortune puts us into, whereof the conse- 
uences are yet more terrible to us by the 
Ticepdets that are likely to follow. For these 
considerations, his Majesty, by the unanimous 
concurrence of his Council, wishes my Lord- 
General were here ; and yet, not knowing how 
the resolution of commanding him home would 
be acceptable to him, hath thought fit to sound 
his Grace’s mind therein, by a letter Mr. 
Secretary Morrice is bid to write to him. If my 
Lord-General could see the condition we are in, 
I am confident, and so is everybody else, he 
would think it more honour to be called to 
this occasion than to be stayed in the fleet, 
where it is possible he may not have an oppor- 
tunity of fighting the enemy; but here it is 
certain he will have it in his hands to give the 
King his kingdoms a second time, and the 
world see therein the value the King makes of 
him. If his Grace admits you to discourse the 
int with him, you must take pains to enforce 
it all you can; but still with this reserve and 
conclusion, that his Majesty leaves him to make 
his choice himself. 


The Duke of Albemarle immediately 
went to London. The letter just quoted 
is an example of the aid in important 
matters to be derived by an historian from 
the collection of papers which Mrs. Green 
is examining, cataloguing, and describing. 
Important letters are, of course, rare in so 
large and miscellaneous a collection; and 
those only who know the wearisome labour 
of groping through a heap of manuscript 
rubbish to find a few historical pearls, will 
be able to estimate fully the advantage of 
the facilities given by this Calendar for 
finding what is useful. 

The history of the reign of Charles LI. re- 
quires to be re-written ; and whoever shall un- 
dertake this task must carefully go through 
Mrs. Green’s volumes, and, aided by her clear 
and careful summaries, seek in the Record 
Office the documents of importance. But, 
besides important matters, there is an 
immense quantity of material in the mis- 
cellaneous letters of this ‘‘domestic” collec- 
tion for accumulation of details and illus- 
tration of men and manners in the way 
in which Macaulay loved to enrich and 
embellish history. It is impossible not to 
see how very carefully Mrs. Green performs 
her duty in her short summaries of the 
papers, many of them, probably, ill-written 
and difficult to fee, and that the 
greatest reliance can be placed on her con- 
scientious accuracy. e have looked 
through this folio volume, of upwards of 
600 pages, with great care; and, without 
pretending that there may not be a few 
other slight mistakes which may have 
escaped us, or which we may be incompetent 
to discover, we have only detected the 
mistake of J’wrley, which occurs more than 
once, for Furley, the name of the Quaker 
friend of Algernon Sydney and Locke at 
Amsterdam ; and the mention of Ludlow as 
‘living in or near Boston” (p. 146), which, 
we presume, there is no doubt should be 
Bern or Berne. Vevey, the place of 
Ludlow’s exile, was then in the Canton of 
Berne. 








FROST AND FIRE. 


Frost and Fire Natural Engines, Tool-Marks and 
Chips; with Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. 
By aTraveller. Two Vols., 8vo. (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1865.) 


‘‘4 MENTAL quality,” says our author, 

‘‘ which phrenologists term causality, 
drives me to seek causes.” Mr. Campbell 
here supplies us with the “‘ key-note ” of his 
work, and one which makes it a very Turner 
among books—a el which still holds 
good in the originality and delicious freshness 
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of its style, and the truth and delicacy of the 
descriptive portions. 

And the number of these is legion. For 
Mr. Campbell, over whom—fortunately for 
all lovers of good books—the before-men- 
tioned < causality ” has cast her spell for 
some four-and-twenty years, has traversed 
half our Northern hemisphere by the least 
frequented paths, and everywhere, with 
artistic and philosophic eye, has found some- 
thing to describe—here in tiny trout stream 
or fleecy cloud, there in lava-flow or ocean 
current, or in the works of Nature’s giant 
sculptor—ice. 

Many generations of men have passed 
away since Marco Polo’s time, but the book 
before us affords a convincing proof—if, in- 
deed, one were needed—that travellers have 
taken a fresh lease of their hunting-ground 
since they have added a ‘‘ trifle of science ” 
to their equipments. Not only does a 
modern traveller ‘* seem to have no luggage, 
but to have everything about him,” but 
‘sun and moon, earth and stars, stones, 
trees, and plants, will serve for almanac, 
observatory, clock, compass, and theodolite. 
The body is a measure which cannot be for- 
gotten till the owner has done with it ; the 
stature is a standard, the arms a fathom, the 
hand a scale ; a crooked finger held out at 
arm’s length is a goniometer; the eye is 
camera obscura, microscope, and telescope : 
it will measure angles, distances, and 
weights, when the use of it is learned. 
Memory will copy pictures, music, words, 
forms, colour, sound, thought ; a well-stored 
one in working order is a museum and library, 
easier to carry than a pocket-book.” Such a 
traveller is the author of this book, which 
**treats of forms and of engines, and of forces 
which drive engines, of sculpture, and of chips, 
which are tool-marks of natural engines . 
which shape the earth’s crust, and are moved 
by Frost and Fire—by cold above and by 
heat underground. The atmosphere and the 
ocean above ground, solids, fluids, and gases 
under it, are the engines meant; sedimentary 
and igneous rocks are the chips and cinder- 
heaps ; mountain-forms the tool-marks of 
these engines; and the ultimate cause of 
their movements must be the will of Him who 
made them all.” 

And before we go farther, as we have 
been deceived ourselves, we will administer 
a warning. In spite of our author’s dis- 
claimer that the book is not a scientific book, 
there lies lurking among its thousand pages— 
- more artfully concealed than ever was Mr. 
Babbage’s description of the ‘“ differential 
engine” among variorwm readings of the 
Athanasian Creed, and anecdotes without 
end—a monograph of a high order on the 
Glacial Epoch, and a new theory on the sub- 
ject to boot. 

How puny are even the Homeric heroes 
compared to those lords of creation, Frost 
and Fire ; and how tame even the Homeric 
epic compared to that sung in turn on each 
grain of star-dust, and then committed to 
the safe keeping of many-leaved stone- 
books, to be re-echoed for a while by cloud 
and storm, and then to dieaway! We know 
that the Giant Fire now sits king on many a 
starry throne, that the nebule mould them- 
selves at his bidding, and that our tiny 
system lives in his smile. But here the 
battle has fairly begun, and his outposts 
have been driven in. Luna no longer does 
him fealty, while our earth and sister planets 
are now vast battle-grounds. 

The greater part of this very striking 
work is taken up with the doings of the 
ice-king. In Scandinavia, the Alps, Spitz- 
bergen, Greenland, Iceland, North America, 
and, lastly, at home, has our author 
searched for the “ tool-marks” and the 
*“‘chips” which tell of glaciers and of ice- 
bergs ; and when he has not been actually 
seeing nature at work on a grand scale, he 
has set her to work with ice in fish-tanks, 
and with plaster-of-paris in frying-pans and 
cigar-boxes. Cinder-heaps, furnaces, trees 
bending to the winds, the ways of clouds in 
the air, the ways of weeds in a stream, the 
ways of ink on a whirling map—all, every- 





thing—have been laid under contribution to 
give interest to the book and strength to 
the facts, or rather to Mr. Campbell’s way of 
accounting for them. 

Geologists are just now beginning to realize 
the enormous power of ice-action, and the 
large part it has played in moulding the sur- 
face of our earth; but they are still little 
agreed as to the extent of this power, and 
the opinions held differ very widely. Mr. 
Campbell will be welcomed as a valuable ally 
of those who, following Ramsay and Hind, 
invest ice with full power. Mr. Ramsay 
ascribes to ice the power of eroding lake 
basins. Mr. Cumpbell not only grants this, 
but attributes many of the main lines of 
denudation of our globe to the action of 
ice combined with ocean currents ; and this 
is a great point in his theory. 

There is, again, another moot point. We 
know that North America and our own 
islands were once ice-ground ; but were they, 
as Greenland is now, covered with an eternal 
glacier-mantle, or were the marks which tell 
the tale left by icebergs? On this point Mr. 
Campbell meets the geological world in arms, 
for Agassiz, who has studied the matter both 
in America and Scotland, has declared for 
Polar glaciers reaching as far as lat. 36°. Mr. 
Campbell very modestly remarks :— 


A theory espoused by Ramsay, Geikie, Sir W. 
Logan, Agassiz, and such men, is worthy of 
careful investigation. The observations above 
recorded seem rather to indicate the action of 
Polar currents, like those which exist, than the 
existence of Polar glaciers of these dimensions. 
The facts above stated may swell the pile on 
which a just opinion must be founded at last. 
The question turns on the denuding power of 
the Atlantic drift. ... After seeing glaciers 
and sea-icebergs at work, and hearing the ac- 
counts of those who are familiar with the Polar 
Sea drifts, the writer holds to the opinion ex- 
ay above, and takes his stand on the ice- 

erg for the present. 


One point in favour of Mr. Campbell’s 
theory is that the glacial period exists at 
present in the same latitudes, though not in 
the same longitudes, and that in utilizing 
this, as it were, he gets rid of a difficulty 
which the upholders of the generally-received 
theory have not yet satisfactorily met. 

It is much easier to imagine cold to be un- 
equally distributed on the hemisphere of a 
globe cooling gradually, than it is to imagine 
its mean amount to decrease. But this is 
not all. 

With regard to America, Mr. Campbell 
points to the bones of seals and beds of shells 
found in the Appalachian chain, which “all 
seem to prove that North America has risen 
bodily, and that it rose from a frozen sea, 
which made the grooves and dropped the 
chips ;” and again, to Professor Hind’s state- 
ment, that lines of American denudation 
** seem to point to the action of currents, of 
which the Gulf Stream and the compensating 
Arctic currents are modern illustrations.” 

With regard to Scotland, Mr. Geikie and 
our author often come to close quarters, 
several very fundamental objections being 
taken to Mr. Geikie’s conclusions ; but for 
details we must refer to the book itself, 
merely remarking, in our author’s words, 
**the questions left for argument are, the 
cause of the change which has surely taken 
place, the nature of the ice which made the 
spoor, and the amount of work which this 
engine has done.” Mr. Campbell’s “‘ cause” 
is the existence of a strait at the head of the 
Baltic, which permitted a cold sea to carry 
boulders from Scandinavia over Denmark and 
our islands, still beneath the waves. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the blocking up of 
the Northern strait by a rise of the land 
commenced the change which is still in pro- 
gress, and drove the glacial phenomena 
towards America. 

We would nme 4 stop awhile to examine 
more closely into the arguments in favour of 
this current, but we must pass on to show 
that this current is but part of a greater 
plan :— 

In this planet, a bali with a solid crust is 
spinning, and water and air about the crust spin 
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with it, and swing in streams from and towards 
the axis, ing the es of revolving discs 
diagonally in bot eae HB The princi 
of the movement in ocean and atmosphere is the 
same as in water set in motion by a whirling 
spindle. The patterns drawn ought to be alike; 
and they are. Forms laid down on globes, 
mountains, and wash, and glens, and fjo and 
ice-grooves on hill-tops—tool-marks of denuding 
engines—agree ‘in tion. On any sphere 
revolving as the earth revolves, in an atmosphere 
of its own, the pattern outside ought to be 
founded on spirals, crossing each other like the 
attern on the rind of a pineapple, or on the 
eart of a sunflower, or ona daisy. It ought to 
be a system of curved cross-hatching, like engine- 
turning on the case of a watch. This is the 
pattern which Maury drew in his diagram of the 
winds... . 

We have found these valuable volumes most 
pleasant to read, and, we may add, most diffi- 
cult to review in the space at our disposal. 
Scores of passages still remain to which 
we could wish to call attention ; but surely 
we have said enough to set every one to 
quarry for himself. There is but one portion 
of the book of which we cannot speak in the 
highest praise ; we refer to the author’s state- 
ments regarding the sun, based upon a photo- 
graph taken by himself. May we recommend 
that, before the second edition is called for, 
he may go to Kew, and see the heliotograph 
at work ? 

A word about the illustrations ; they, too, 
are in the main the work of Mr. Campbell 
himself, and are worthy of the text. Would 
that all such books were as faithfully illus- 
trated! Then the cover represents to us the 
ice-marks on a slate-rock in a street at St. 
John, New Brunswick, showing the strix, 
and their direction with regard to the astrc- 
nomical and magnetic meridian. 








A PROSE TUPPER. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” (Longman and Co.) 

O each age, says the Koran, is given its 
own poet, speaking in its own tongue. 

We rejoice in our Tupper, the laureate of 

commonplaces. He sings platitudes in verse, 

and A. K. H. B. in prose; so that we are 
better off than the Koran contemplated. 

Both are great in their different ways of quiet 

imbecility. Tupper is flowery and tinselly, 

A. K. H. B. plain and simple. In fact, 

Tupper is the butterfly, and A. K. H. B. the 

grub. Comparisons should not be instituted 

lightly between great men; and it is quite 
worth while to see by what process the prosaic 
grub becomes changed into the beautiful but 
rather artificial butterfly. Nothing can be 
simpler. For instance, here is a piece of 
wisdom from A. K. H. B.: ‘* No private 
ground of offence should make you rejoice 
that your fellow-creature was hanged.” (‘* Re- 
creations of a Country Parson,” p. 93.) This 
is the rough thought in its chrysalis state. 

But behold the change. In Tupper it would 

expand into something of this sort :— 


Rejoice neither at the hanging of a man: for the 
hemp may be growing for you: 
Jack Ketch is a long lane, and lo! he sometimes 
cometh in the dark. 
This would be the Tupperian style, as near as 
we can approach to Tupperian art. Under 
its treatment the baldness entirely disappears, 
and is replaced by an affectation of sense. 
Again, in his own plain, simple way, 
A. K. H. B. writes: ‘‘ It is good occasionally 
to rise at five on a December morning, that 
you may feel how much you are indebted to 
some who do so for your sake all the winter 
through.” (As before, p. 243.) This sublime 
truth may be easily rendered into Tupperics 
in some such fashion as the following :— 


Pleasant indeed is sleep: but damp sheets always 
give me a cold: 

Dreams are a caution, but rising at five enlargeth 
the heart. 


Or, to take another example of A. K. H. B.’s 
aphoristic wisdom: ‘‘ It is better to be the 
warm, trembling, foreboding human being 
than to be Ben Nevis, knowing nothing, feel 
ing nothing, fearing nothing, cold and life 
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less.” (As before, p. 268.) The analogous 
Tupperism for this would naturally be :— 


Better a fool than a clod, and better a clod than 
a stone ; 

Better a mouse than a mountain, even though it 
be christened Ben. 


Here our comparisons between these two 
writers must cease. We simply wish to 
indicate the general position in literature 
which A. K. H. B, rightfully holds by his 
former productions. Tupper, however, it 
must be allowed, enjoys a considerable advan- 
tage over his rival. Nobody expects actual 
meaning in verse, but prose must now and 
then have some lucid intervals. Throughout 
most of his volumes A. K. H. B., however, 
has fully reached the Tupperian standard of 
imbecility. Of his various essays we will 
only say that their style is egotistical, their 
religion evangelical, and their humour Scotch, 
which means that they have neither religion 
nor humour. They are generally headed 
“Concerning,” and the heaviest ones are 
called *‘ Graver.” Here and there italics 
and capital letters stand as substitutes for 
ideas. In short, A. K. H. B. has nothing 
to say, and he says it very badly. 

In the volume, however, before us, 
A. K. H. B. is in the position of Juvenal’s 
Codrus. He formerly had nothing, but now 
he has even lost that nothing. 


Nil — Codrus: quis enim negat? et tamen 
u 

Perdidit infelix totum nihil. 

After this, the wonder is how Codrus existed. 
And the modern wonder is how A. K. H. B.’s 
books exist. But just as the brain may be 
removed from a tortoise, and the animal will 
still live, so too, without brains, will certain 
books live. The arts of the publisher and 
the circulating library keep them in motion. 
Their life, however, is purely _mechanical, 
and consists in being lifted from shelf to shelf. 
How far A. K. H. B. is fitted for the office 
of a critic his own words shall testify :— 


‘For myself, I confess with shame—and 1 
‘know the reason is in myself—I cannot 
** for my life see anything to admire in the 
‘‘ writings of Mr. Carlyle. His style, both 
*¢ of thought and language, is to me insuffer- 
*¢ ably irritating. I tried to read the ‘Sartor 
** Resartus,’ and could not do it. So if all 
** people who have learned to read English 
‘¢ were like me, Mr. Carlyle would have no 
‘‘ readers. Happily, the majority in most 
** cases possesses the normal taste. At least, 
** there is no further appeal than to the deli- 
** berate judgment of the majority of edu- 
** cated men. I confess further that I would 
‘¢ rather read Mr. Helps than Milton. I do 
‘¢ not say that I think Mr. Helps the greater 
** man, but I feel that he suits me better. I 
*¢ value the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ 
** more highly than all the writings of Shelley 
*¢ put together.” (‘Leisure Hours in Town,” 
pp. 174, 175.) 

Here, according to A. K. H. B.’s own show- 
ing, are whole fields of literature into which 
he is unable to enter; here are thoughts, 
which are fast altering the whole order of 
things, which he owns that he cannot under- 
stand. What right, therefore, has he to come 
forward asa critic? Upon what grounds can 
his judgments stand? Is the man who cannot 
appreciate Carlyle, Milton, and Shelley, likely 
to be just in his verdicts? What can he 
know of either spiritualism or humour who 
cannot read the ‘Sartor Resartus ;” what 
even of who lowers Milton to Mr. 
Helps’ level; and what of poetry who sneers 
at ey? Again, take the following simple- 
minded confession :— 

‘¢Tn literature, unlike ntl a ee rT. 
** quently begins by judging others before he 
* ties to do anything for himself. He begins 
‘‘ by being a judge; and, if he is tolerably 
** successful as a judge, he is advanced (so to 
*< speak) to practise at the bar. A young and 
‘‘ inexperienced writer in a magazine is, for 
** the most part, a to ag nye written 
** generally much older and wiser men 
« Shan himself. If he do this tolerably well, 
“* he is, by-and-bye, advanced to the writing 





*¢ of original articles. It was so with me.” 
(Preface to the ‘‘ Critical Essays.”’) 


This is indeed the bane and curse of lite- 
rature at the present day, that young and 
inexperienced writers are allowed to sit in 
judgment on their betters, and to write on 
subjects which they have not studied. We 
will take leave to observe that the require- 
ments of a critic are at the least wide culture, 
an acquaintance with books and men, and 
an independence of mind, and not apparently 
a total ignorance of all things under the sun. 
After this declaration of A. K. H. B.’s, we 
are prepared for anything, even for the in- 
sinuation that Archbishop Whately nearest 
of all men resembled Bacon in his mental 
characteristics. The Essays themselves we 
shall not take the trouble to review. We 
might as well criticise so much penny-a- 
lining. To one thing only will we call at- 
tention, the increasing tone of vulgarity in 
our literature. In every direction does it 
spread. It infests our periodical essays, and 
poisons our novels. Thus A. K. H. B. 
writes: ‘‘The attendant placed above us a 
feather bed, cut out to fit about the head, 
and stretched no end of blankets over all.” 
(P. 399.) Again, ‘‘ by eight o’clock breakfast 
was on the table in the large hall, where it 
remained till half past nine. Bread, milk, 
water, and stewed pippins (cold) formed 
the morning meal. And didn’t we polish it 
off!” (P. 401). The fault, however, is not 
here so conspicuous as in some of his previous 
volumes, wher he actually thinks it decent 
to christen people with such a name as 
**Snooks.” For this reason, we prefer these 
critical essays to their predecessors, but the 
highest praise we can give them is, that in 
these days of excitement and turmoil A. K. 
H. B. has kindly provided mankind with a 
new narcotic. 











PLATO’S EPISTLES: THEIR 
GENUINENESS. 

Commentatio Critica de Platonis que feruntur 
Epistolis, scripsit H. T. Karsten, Litt. Doct. 
(Trajectiad Rhenum. 1864.) 

(* the great classics, Plato enjoys the 

(almost) singular good fortune that all 
lie wrote has come down to modern times. 

Not only have none of his writings been lost, 

but the genuine works have agyregated in 

their passage down the stream of time a mass 
of quasi-Platonic matter. The Axiochus, 
the Eryxias, and the Demodocus hardly pre- 
tend to Platonic authorship, though always 
printed with the collected works. All critics 
are agreed in rejecting the Anterasta, the 

Theages, the Alcibiades ii., the Epinomis, 

Minos, Clitophon, and Hipparchus. Critics 

of name still defend the Alcibiades i., Menex- 

enus, [on, and the Greater Hippias; but 
evidence is gradually accumulating against 
these Dialogues with a force which will 
hardly be resisted much longer. The Parmen- 
ides has been much doubted, on the ground 
of its being unknown to Aristotle ; but here 
the doubts appear to us misplaced. The 

Parmenides is not only Platonic, but is 

Plato’s last word on its subject. 

But, besides the Dialogues, many of the 
MSS. contain thirteen Letters, which profess 
to be addressed by Plato to various persons. 
If these letters are genuine, they offer ma- 
terial of the highest interest. They would 
form our earliest authority for the life and 
travels of Plato; for the early biographies 
of Speusippus, Heracleides, and Hermodorus 
are totally lost, and our information has to be 
derived from late and inaccurate compilers 
like Olympiodorus and Hermogenes. But, 
even if the book of Hermodorus himself lay 
before us, the Letters, being autobiographical, 
would be our first authority. They would 
control all the secondary evidence on the 
facts they mention ; and as such they have 
been used by the biographers generally, 
though not universally. Bentley, who de- 
tected so many letter-writing impostors, 
seems satisfied with the Letters of Plato. 
The names of Wesseling, Boeckh, Tenne- 
mann, Tiedemann may cited in their 
support. To these older critics Cobet has 





recently added the weight of his great au- 
thority in a question of style. Lastly, 
Grote, in his Chapters on Sicilian affairs, has 
relied on these Epistles as our best authority 
—i.e., Plato’s own—for the relations between 
Plato and Dionysius. A terrible phalanx of 
names this, if such questions were to be 
decided by majorities ! 

Nevertheless, no point in classical biblio- 
graphy is more clear to us than that not one 
of the whole thirteen Epistles proceeds, 
directly or indirectly, from Plato, whose 
name they bear. Instead of reading the 
arguments of the critics, let the scholar who 
is versed in the philosophy (not the style 
only) of Plato sit down and read the Epistles 
themselves. The internal evidence here is 
all-sufficient. The evidence of mere taste is 
confessedly precarious. So cautious and little 
enthusiastic a critic as Hallam pronounced 
against Titus Andronicus on esthetic con- 
siderations. On the same grounds other 
critics, equally respectable, declare Titus 
Andronicus Shakespearian ; rightly, we think, 
the external evidence here, though not con- 
clusive, being strong in its favour. 

In the case of the Platonic Epistles, ex- 
ternal evidence of authorship is wholly want- 
ing. We lay no stress on the fact that our 
three oldest MSS. do not contain them ; for 
even that MS. which is the oldest of the 
three does not date further back than the 
ninth century. And we are ready to grant 
that owr Epistles were known not only to 
Thrasyllus, a.p. 16, but to Cicero, 80 years 
before. Cicero is the earliest author who 
assigns them to Plato. The external testi- 
mony ends here—i.e., it cannot be carried 


higher than 270 years (or thereabouts) after - 


the death of Plato. But we will be generous. 
We will grant, what cannot be proved, that 
our Epistles were known to Aristophanes, 
circ. B.C. 260, and that the list of them, 
ascribed to Thrasyllus, is really the list of 
the Alexandrian Library. We shall not even 
be content with this concession. We will 
grant—not on external evidence, for there 
is none, but on internal—that the seventh 
Epistle was written about the middle of the 
fourth century B.c., and shortly after the 
death of Plato. 

Of the other twelve Epistles it is not neces 
sary to say anything. They are not only 
shorter and less important, but (the eighth 
excepted) all the facts they contain are derived 
from the seventh, and they are composed on 
the plan of the seventh. Some of them may 
be brought to book for palpable anachronisms. 
Epistle xi., e.g., makes Plato decline an invi- 
tation to Megalopolis for himself and Socrates, 
on the ground that Socrates is afflicted with 
strangury, and that he himself is too old to 
undertake a journey. In 399 B.c., when 
Socrates was put to death, Plato was thirty 
years old! As this is the kind of knock- 
down proof of forgery in which Bentley re- 
velled, we may infer that he must have read 
the Platonic Epistles with very little care to 
have overlooked it. Even Grote allows that 
one of the characters in Ep. viii. is in false 

erspective, but ascribes the exaggeration to 
lato’s *‘warm sympathy for Dion.” And 
the stoning of the ten generals in the same 
Epistle staggers him, but is got over as “‘a 
confusion of memory” on the part of Plato. 

The seventh Epistle is free from blunders, 
anachronisms, and contradictions of this kind. 
This Grote considers strong evidence in its 
favour. It is evidence that it was written by 
a well-informed contemporary of the events. 
As far as the facts go, the seventh Epistle 
might have been written by Plato. That is 
the utmost they can prove. A distinction 
must be drawn between the facts and the 
colouring put upon the facts. The facts have 
a particularity and air of truth about them 
which make them our best authority for 
Plato’s Sicilian life. On the other hand, the 
colouring could not have proceeded from 
Plato. The commentary which accompanies 
the facts is essentially un-Platonic. But the 
facts are there for the sake of the commen- 

. The writer only brings forward his 
facts to give point to the exposition of his 
view. e composition is what the Germans 
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call a Tendenz-schrift, an essay in which facts 
are employed for a pu The seventh 
Epistle is an apology—not for Plato person- 
ally (as Ueberweg thinks), but for philosophy 
as personated by Plato. The great ambition 
of the professional ‘‘ philosopher” (his un- 
friends called him ‘‘ Sophist”’) was to play a 
political part. The more mercenary wished 
to make money by their profession ; and one 
wrote a book under the pseudonym of Onetor, 
to prove that ‘ philosophers” might acquire 
wealth. The more vain and restless, not 
satisfied with lecturing, went about trying to 
get upon the stage of public life. They flat- 
tered their imaginations with picturing invi- 
tations to themselves to become the legislators 
of republics emerging from revolution. The 

aradox of Plato—that it would never be well 
with states till philosophic men took in hand 
their government—was taken up by the fol- 
lowers in this vulgar sense. From this point 
of view the seventh Epistle is written. In 
Plato the word ‘‘ philosopher ” has its strictly 
Platonic sense—a man trained to complete 
knowledge in the constant presence of the 
ideal. Inthe seventh Epistle it means the 
professional ‘‘ philosopher” of the age of 
Aristotle. The seventh Epistle is a romance, 
founded on the facts of Plato’s residence with 
Dionysius. It exaggerates Plato’s influence 
with Dionysius. It represents him in the 
absurd light (as Grote himself admits) of 
preaching the doctrine of ideas, in its most 
abstract form, to the friends of Dion, as a 
remedy for the calamitous anarchy of Syra- 
cuse, after the assassination of the patriot. 
Hence Grote is driven to apologize for Plato’s 
mismanagement of Dionysius, a mismanage- 
ment which the ‘ philosopher” who wrote 
the letters is not at all aware of. 


Who this author was is a question which 
the great dearth of materials for the philo- 
sophic history of the post-Platonic age does 
not give us much hope of being able to 
answer. The style is the declamatory style 
of the rhetorician, in a patchwork of thoughts 
and expressions collected from Plato, but 
which have already lost their genuine Platonic 
sense. The type of imitation seems that of 
the Pythagorean Platonist of Magna Grecia, 
though the dialect is Attic. The place of 
composition can hardly be Greece, unless we 
suppose the writer to have been A’schines, or 
Hermodorus, or some other follower of Plato, 
who had resided on the spot, and become 
intimately acquainted with Syracusan affairs. 


The follower, whatever his name, though 
belonging by his aspirations to the class of 
*‘ philosopher,” is not without considerable 
philosophic gifts, in the better sense of the 
word. Yet it suffices to read his remaniement 
of his master’s doctrine of science (Ep. vii., 
pp. 342-3) to see at once that we have to do 
with the commentator, not with the original 
inventor of the theory. We should be willing 
to make the Epistles the test of the possession 
of the true Platonist sense. He who can 
think the Epistles to be Plato’s is eo facto 
disqualified as a Platonic critic. 


The author of the tract before us had an 
excellent subject, but he has not treated it 
ably. Half the number of pages, and twice 
the power, would have done better justice to 
his case. As it is, he has collected a part 
only of the evidence in very shady Latin. 
He has neither the exhaustive accumulation 
of the German method, nor the vigorous 
Latin of the Dutch scholars of the eighteenth 
century. M. P. 
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TEXTILE MATERIALS. 


The Fibre Plants of India, Africa, and our 
Colonies. A Treatise on Rheea, Plantain, 
Pineapple, Jute, African and China Grass, and 
New Zeaiand Flax (Phormium tenax). By 
James H. Dickson. (London: Macintosh. 
Dublin : Herbert.) 


HE title-page to this work is one which is 
A calculated to raise in the mind of the 
ingenuous reader expectations which will 
not be realized by a perusal of the volume 





itself. The most prominent part of the 
title would surely suggest some interesting 
natural history details ‘concerning these 
various fibre plants, but not a vestige of 
such information is to be found ; and, were 
it not for the fact that the author, in his 
preface, whilst accounting for the occasional 
exuberance in his style, begs his readers to 
understand that he ‘‘ comes from the ‘Emerald 
Isle,’ and that what might have been con- 
sidered affectation in colder blood was only 
enthusiasm in a warmer temperament,” we 
should have been somewhat at a loss to re- 
concile the contents of the book with its 
title-page. 

The author has been a_ flax - grower 
and manufacturer for nearly thirty years, 
and for the last ten has been more 
particularly engaged in the invention and 
perfecting of machines and _ processes 
for the preparation of flax, hemp, and 
other fibre-yielding plants, and the weavy- 
ing of these into textile fabrics. He has 
also long been a warm advocate for the more 
extensive home cultivation of flax, and his 
work is, for the most part, a compilation from 
newspapers of articles and letters, mostly 
written by himself, bearing upon these 
various subjects, together with numerous 
details and calculations relating to flax crops, 
and the new patent processes by which the 
fibres of this, and other Indian and Colonial 
plants, can be made most available for the 
manufacturer. In spite of the want of order 
and method in the marshalling of his facts, 
the startling plenitude of italics and Roman 
capitals, and the surprising freedom with 
which Mr. Dickson comments upon the con- 
duct of all those whose opinions do not 
exactly coincide with his own, the subject 
treated of is one of the utmost importance, 
and the author deserves the thanks of the 
community for the time and labour he has 
bestowed in the perfecting of processes by 
which the fibres of so many plants, such as 
rheea, plantain, New Zealand flax, jute, pine- 
apple, and many others, may be worked up 
into fabrics equal to, and surpassing in 
many respects, those at present manufactured 
from cotton and flax. In addition to this, 
by the improved processes of preparation, all 
these various fibres, as well as flax may be 
made soft, fine, and short enough to be spun 
by the ordinary cotton machinery, so that in 
this double manner is the absolute reign of 
cotton threatened to be curtailed, and the 
way smoothed for the introduction of nume- 
rous valuable substitutes. 

At the present time more especially, this is 
a subject for the most serious consideration, 
seeing the evils which have resulted from 
the stoppage of our cotton supply ; and public 
attention has been strongly called to the 
desirability of looking out for substitutes 
which could be obtained in _ sufficient 
quantities, and from various sources. The ex- 
istence of plants in many tropical countries, 
capable of yielding fibres fitted for industrial 
purposes, has long been known ; but hitherto 
the difficulty has been so to prepare them as 
to render themavailable for the purposes of the 
manufacturer, owing to the hard, gritty, and 
resinous substances generally incorporated 
with them. These obstacles seem, however, to 
have been overcome at last by Mr. Dickson, 
since he has succeeded, by a few short and 
simple processes, in bringing these raw mate- 
rials into such a condition that they can be 
spun with the ordinary cotton machinery into 
fabrics of the greatest variety, strength, and 
beauty. 

Many of these plants exist even now in the 
greatest abundance in various parts of the 
world, and could be cultivated with the ut- 
most ease, so as to meet any demand. Thus, 
confining our observations to the rheea plant 
—from which the Chinese manufacture a 
material equal to the finest cambric—almost 
inexhaustible supplies of it have been ascer- 
tained to exist in India on the banks of the 
Indus and the Ganges, in Ceylon, Java, and 
China ; and in his report on this plant Colonel 
Abbott, speaking of its cultivation, says :— 

They (the rheea plants) are so hardy, that 
neither hot nor cold, wet nor dry, much affects 
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them; and no such culture and care as are 
necessarily bestowed upon sugar, rice, indigo, 
and other crops, need to be applied to the rheea. 
It would be the easiest, cheapest, and least 
laborious crop in all India, and the natives 
would, perhaps, for these most enticing reasons, 
sooner appreciate the value of this plant than 
might be anticipated. (P. 354.) 

It has been proved also that the rheea, 
could be cultivated most advan usly 
in Jamaica ; which island, indeed, seems to 
be peculiarly rich in plants capable of yield- 
ing fibres applicable for textile purposes, 
since at p. 340 may be found alist of no less 
than fifty-one such plants, most of them being 
indigenous. 

The author is also a warm advocate for the 
increased cultivation of flax, not only at 
home, but also in our colonies, so as to 
render us independent of the supplies at 
present drawn from Russia, Belgium, and 
Holland, at high and increasing prices, He 
does his best to dispel the erroneous views at 
present entertained with regard to the culti- 
vation of this plant, and shows pretty con- 
clusively that it does not merit the prejudice 
usually entertained against it. So strong is 
this prejudice concerning the deteriorati 
influence of a flax crop upon the soil 
in Scotland, that, in most leases, a 
clause is introduced prohibiting or re- 
stricting its growth. Besides showing the 
fallacy of this belief, he adduces con- 
siderable evidence to prove that a flax 
crop would be much more productive and 
remunerative than any at present raised in 
Great Britain. And by the extensive culti- 
vation of flax in the South and West of 
Ireland, together with the increased develop- 
ment of the linen manufacture, now princi- 
pally confined to the Ulster district, he 
thinks we should be providing a powerful 
lever for the regeneration of this country, 
and that in the very best way, by the de- 
velopment of its own natural resources. 

These matters require most attentive con- 
sideration, and we hope the collection of evi- 
dence brought forward by Mr. Dickson in 
this work will have its proper influence, and 
lead to speedy steps being taken for the 
utilization of the many natural products 
which seem so admirably adapted to con- 
tribute to man’s comfort and civilization. 





THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two 
Families. By Henry Kingsley. ‘Three Vols. 

(Macmillan and Co.) 

S a novelist, Mr. Henry Kingsley is as far 

superior to the herd of ready-writers as 
the student of literature is to the ordinary 
novel reader. He has seen many lands, and 
performed strange exploits. Yet, something 
higher than the mere desire of telling his 
adventures or recording bis impressions has 
made him a story-teller. In his eyes, life is 
evidently a serious problem, and the condition 
of society a curious puzzle. Regarded merely 
as novels, his productions are as exciting as 
the stories of bigamy and vulgar life which 
weekly proceed from the fluent pens of our 
popular lady novelists. But his novels deserve 
to be measured by a different standard than 
that which we apply to the rollicking stories 
at which our too unreserved and experienced 
authoresses are such adepts. These ladies 
are satisfied with showing how the Command- 
ments can be most ingeniously and pleasantly 
broken. Mr. Kingsley aims at increasing our 
respect for them, by confirming the truths 
they inculcate. 

We honour Mr. Kingsley for boldly 
undertaking such a task. e cannot admit, 
however, that he has entirely succeeded. 
The burden of his last novel is “love one 
another ;” let not differences of social position 
hinder the uniting of class with class in the 
closest of human ties. It is refreshing to be 
asked to admire the capability of those who 
are born in the lowest sphere to rise and 
adorn the highest. Still, we cannot admit 
this to be either so or desirable as 
Mr. Kingsley would have us believe. Itisa 
consummation more attractive in fiction than 
in real life. 
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The question at issue is one which, resolve 
it as we may, affects this novel very slightly. 
Briefly, the question, as here mooted, is put 
thus: Two families—the Burtons, of which 
the head is a blacksmith, and the Hillyars, of 
which the head is a baronet—are, by a mere 
accident, brought into the closest intimacy. 
Now, the blacksmith and his children are 
unlike any persons of their station of whom 
we ever heard before. We grant that the 

r and the rich, with certain differences, 
are affected by all the mishaps of this life in a 
very similar manner. But to draw the poor 
as if they were rich people in reduced circum- 
stances is a mistake. It is a mistake similar 
to that of taking a certain family among the 
richer class, and deducing conclusions as to 
the condition of the rich in general. Which- 
ever conclusion suits our purpose we might 
easily draw. It is even more prejudicial to 
the cause which Mr. Kingsley has at heart to 
enlarge, too often and too fully, on the virtues 
of the poor, than it isto the cause of Mr. 
Bright imcessantly to declaim against the 
vices of the great. An observer must take 
special instances; and these, because they 
are cial, are unsuited for proving any- 

ing. Doubtless, it is pleasant to meet in 
novels with tender-hearted shoeblacks and 
magnanimous blacksmiths. The pleasure is 
all the greater because we never meet with 
them in the flesh. 

Whether agreeing with his social views or 
not, we cannot be blind to the vigour and 
ability with which Mr. Kingsley has worked 
them out in these volumes. If we differ 
from ‘the me ge we admire the 
novelist. The plot, though intricate in 
eee is simple enough in reality. 

e offspring of the two families we have 
named, become close friends; the affairs of 
both go wrong, and emigration to Australia 
is determined upon. There, fortune proves 
her fickleness by raising those who had been 
poor at home to an influential position in the 
colony. The Burtons end by over-topping 
the Hillyars. Animmense variety of moving 
incidents fills up this meagre outline. Some 
of those incidents are described with an energy 
and skill which prove alike the depth of Mr. 
Kingsley’s reflection and the power of his 
mind. 

Without straining after effect, he is pictu- 
resque in his descriptions. Page after page 
contains paragraphs and sentences which few 
other writers could have penned. For con- 
centration of style, at times he almost equals 
George Eliot. Fine writing or ‘‘ word- 
painting” is an accomplishment of which ordi- 
em 5 Sey oc are masters, and which critical 

heartily despise. Hence, we tho- 


mughly appreciate passages of the most 
striking loin, couched in language of the 
greatest aptness, and produced not in order 


to attract the reader’s attention, but to 


express the writer’s meaning. Here is an 
example :— 
‘Look aloft.” ‘I did so. The smoke 


“was clearing fast, and I saw overhead, to 
“the windward, a wall of ink-black cloud, 
** from which streamed, spreading below as 
, “y were caught by the wind, four or five 
“f —_ cataracts of rain. Terrible 
“enough this; but why were they lit up 
*‘with strange coruscating splendours of 
“‘searlet, of orange, and of violet? That 
“owas caused by the incessant leaping light- 
** ming which followed the curtain of rain. 

“4 night the wind rushed round the 
“house like the sighs of a dying giant; all 
** night the thunder snarled, and the light- 
‘ning leaped and hissed, till the house was 
‘fas bright as day; and I sat, with the child 
**upon my knee and my wife sitting at my 
“* feet, listening to the fierce deluges of rain 
‘which were spouting from the house-eaves.” 
(Vol.-iii., p. 299.) 

‘This is effective, not because it is finely, but 
because it is truthfully expressed. An ordi- 


nary novelist, describing such a scene, would 
have heaped epithet upon epithet throughout 
coment and meee oe caused us to 
: command of language was great 
and his lack of making himself intelligible, 





Here is another passage which exemplifies 
the same rare power, the power of painting 
in description :— 

** We turned our horses’ heads southward, 
*‘ along the sands which fringed the ocean. 
**T mean the ocean. How insignificant the 
*‘ shores of the narrow seas appear to one 
*‘ who has seen, and has not had time to 
ws a ag the broad desolate seaboard which 

s the ocean. Its breadth, and the 
“* eternal thunder of the ground-swell of the 
** rollers, which, in the calmest summer 
** weather, make human life impossible on 
*‘the margin of the great volume of water, 
‘* point out the difference between it and the 
‘* shores of smaller seas at once. A ride 
*‘along the coast of Australia, with a sail- 
** Jess sea on the right, and a houseless land 
** to the left, is something which, once seen, 
** is never to be forgotten.” (Vol. iii., p. 308.) 


We might enumerate many chapters which, 
in their way, are unrivalled; many scenes 
almost tragical in their intensity. But a 
work like this would not be fairly treated 
were it considered in parts: it is as a whole 
that it can be best enjoyed, and deserves 
to be commended. It is a decided advance 
on any other of its author’s works. The 
pictures of colonial life are especially interest- 
ing because of their freshness. It concerns 
us far more to know how our brothers in 
Australia are building up the fabric of a new 
empire than to read of follies, intrigues, and 
crimes at home. 

To. show that Mr. Kingsley can write with 
humour as well as with vigour, let the 
following passage suffice. Erne Hillyar, a 
romantic youth, suddenly disappeared; his 
anxious father concluded that he had drowned 
himself in the sheet of water on the lawn. 
The lake is dragged :— 


** They dragged it madly, from end to end. 
‘‘The country people heard that young 
‘Erne Hillyar was drowned in Stanlake 
** pool, and were kind enough to come in 
** by hundreds. It was the best thing since 
* the fair. The gypsies moved up ina body, 
** and told fortunes. The country folks came 
‘and sat in rows on the wire fences, like 
** weod-pigeons on ash treesin autumn. The 
‘young men and boys ‘chivied’ one 
‘* another through the flower-garden, turned 
‘** on the fountains, and pushed one another 
** into the marble basins ; and the draggers 
** dragged in the lake, and produced nothing 
** but water-lily roots; which, being mis- 
‘* taken for rare esculents bythe half-cockney 
** population, were stolen by the thousand, 
‘* and, after abortive attempts to eat them, 
** were (politicallly speaking) thrown in the 
*‘ teeth of Sir George Hillyar, at the next 
** election, by a radical cobbler who com- 
*¢ pared him to Foulon. 

** At five o’clock, the body not having 
*‘ been found, Sir George Hillyar, having 
‘* pre-determined that his son was drowned, 
‘* gave orders for the cutting of the big dam, 
** not without slight misgivings that he was 
** making a fool of himself. Then the fun 
‘* orew fast and furious. This was better 
“than the fair by a great deal. They 
‘* brought up beer in large stone bottles 
** from the public-house, and enjoyed them- 
‘‘ selves thoroughly. By a quarter to six 
‘* the lake was nearly dry, and nearly every- 
** body was drunk. At this time the first 
** fish was caught ; a young man ducked into 
‘*the mud, and brought out a ten-pound 
*‘ carp by his gills, exclaiming, ‘ Here’s the 
** body, Bill!’ which expression passed into 
**the joke of the evening. Every time a 
‘** fresh carp, tench, or pike was thrown out 
‘** kicking into the gravel, the young men 
** would roar out, ‘:\Here’s the body, Bill,’ 
‘fonee more. At last the whole affair ap- 
‘** proached very nearly toariot. Women, 
‘who had come after their husbands, were 
‘¢ heard here and there scolding or shrieking. 
‘* There were two or three fights. There had 
‘** been more beer ordered than was paid for. 
‘* A policeman had been pushed into the 
**mud. But no body. 

**The butler, comimg into the library at 
** ten o’clock to see the windows shut against 
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“the loose characters who were i 
‘about, discovered the body of Erne 
‘¢ Hillyar, Esquire, in an easy chair, reading 
‘¢ Blackwood’s Magazine by a bedroom candle- 
** stick.” 








CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION AND THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION, 


GREAT exultation has taken place in 
some quarters at the unanimity with 
which the Royal Commissioners on Clerical 
Subscription have ultimately agreed to their 
Report. The Bishops, the Government, and 
Convocation, seem all to. concur. Wecannot 
think that this marvellous unison is neces- 
sarily ominous of good, or a guarantee that 
the most has been made of a great occasion. 
The Commission, it is true, consisted of 
twenty-seven persons of various shades of 
opinion. But, with one exception—that of 
the Dean of St. Paul’s—there was no clergy- 
man upon it who could be considered asa 
representative of any really liberal section in 
the Church. The speech of the Dean before 
the Commission has since been published in 
Fraser’s Magazine for March, but his pro- 
posal was unseconded, and fell to the ground. 
It was discovered that the terms of the 
Commission had been drawn up with too 
much political or episcopal wisdom to ad- 
mit even of the discussion of such a tho- 
rough proposition as that ‘‘ subscription 
to the Thirty-nino Articles is unnecessary.” 
It is true, the proposal of the Dean was itself 
one-sided, and ought to have been balanced 
by an equal relaxation in respect of the 
Liturgy. Dr. Milman would willingly abolish 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and leave the Prayer 
Book as the only credential of the Church ; 
but if many have been repelled by the ‘‘ hard 
and inflexible Articles,” so likewise have 
others by the sacramental system of the 
Prayer Book. Confined, however, as the 
terms of the Commission were from the first, 
it cannot be wondered at if the issue 
of this mighty machinery should be worth- 
less, or even should prove something 
worse. We shall see what it amounts to; 
far less, we apprehend, than some really liberal 
members of the House of Commons at one 
time expected. Merely remarking that the 
number of times the proposed Declaration 
will have to be made might have been further 
reduced, we subjoin it, underlining the clause 
to which we wish to direct especial attention, 
and to which we see grave reason to object. * 

I, A. B., do solemnly make the following de- 
claration : I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
I beiieve the doctrine of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God; and in Public 
Prayer and administration of the Sacraments, I 
will use the form in the said book prescribed, 
and none other, except so far as shall be ordered 
by lawful authority. 

The objects of simplification and security 
would have been attained without the inser- 
tion of the words printed in italics ; the Decla- 
ration would read equally well without them, 
why havethey been inserted? I/ y a quelque 
anguille sous roche. 

A few years since, some persons desired 
additional ecclesiastical legislation, in order to 
reach new errors, as they conceived them to 
be, not already provided against by the exist- 
ing formularies of the Church. But the 





* In introducing the Report of the Royal Commission to 
the Upper House of Convocation, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury appeared to think it of some — to point 
out that in the proposed form of Declaration the, word 
‘‘assent” was to be used, and not the word ‘‘allow.” He 
was anxious to show that the Commissioners were deter- 
mined to close the door against ‘‘allowing” the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion in the milder sense of that word. 
He thinks himself, as many others have done, on the autho- 
rity of Archbishop Trench, that the word ** allow” really 
and necessarily must mean ‘‘approve,” and was derived 
from ‘‘ajlaudare.” He is, no doubt, unaware of how much 
can be said for the milder sense of the word, and fora 
different etymology. The word undoubtedly comes into 
English from the nch allower—to admit a charge, allow 
an item in an account. The Latin representative of allower 
is allocare ; allocatio is the discharge side in a treasurer's 
balance-sheet, and lower is from locare, as jouer from jocare. 
And against the ancient use of “‘allow,” in the sense of 
‘‘approve,” in the English version of the Bible, may be 
set the well-known words, equally ancient, in which Portia 
reluctantly concedes to Shylock the pound of flesh : ‘The 
law allows it, and the court awards. 
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potion was indignantly scouted by the nation 
at large, that a Fortieth Article should be 
added on the subject of Inspiration, and a 
Forty-first on that of Eternal Punishment. 
But are we reasonably sure the same 
end may not now be reached in a more 
stealthy and circuitous manner? A distinc- 
tion has hitherto been recognized in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts between the Thirty- 
nine Articles as the code of doctrine, and the 
Liturgy as a form for use to secure a uni- 
formity in public worship. The former were 
drawn up in precise technical terms; the 
latter contains elements of imagination and 
metaphor—is hortative and pathetic. Accord- 
ing to the new Declaration, an assent to the 
*“‘doctrine” of the Liturgy is for the first 
time required, nor is there the least intima- 
tion given as to which parts are doctrinal 
and which may be taken with more allow- 
ance. 

The two Archbishops still appear to think 
that the Creed of Athanasius and the 
Commination Service, with its ‘“‘ fire and 
brimstone,” are declaratory of the doctrine of 
the everlasting misery of the wicked ; and ifa 
candidate for orders be taught that the words 
of the Prayer Book really mean that, he will, 
under the new Declaration, be bound in con- 
science to a doctrine from which, under the 
code of the Articles, the clergy have hitherto 
been free. Dr. Lushington decided recently, 
to the great discomfiture of the ecclesiastical 
prosecutors, that even the Lessons, Epistles, 
and Gospels embodied in the Prayer Book did 
not appear to have been inserted for the 
purpose of defining doctrine. Is the new 
Declaration intended to turn the flank of 
that decision? Henceforward are the 
Noah’s Ark of the Baptismal Service, the 
Adam and Eve of the Marriage Service, 
intended to be made part of the “ doctrine” 
of the Church?—to say nothing of the 
**message of an Angel” in connexion with 
one Festival, and the ascending up to heaven, 
‘*in the sight of all the apostles,” as a repre- 
sentation of another event. Hereafter will the 
Dean of Canterbury be able to say, in refer- 
ence to the miracle on the day of Pentecost, 
that it is ‘‘ self-contradictory, and therefore 
impossible,” for a person to be “ super- 
naturally endowed with the power of speak- 
ing ordinarily and consciously a language 
which he has never learned,” if it shall be 
*‘doctrine” of the Prayer Book (Prop. 
Pref. for Whit Sunday in Communion Service) 
that the Apostles then received the “ gift 
of divers languages?” Or, once more, 
let us suppose a clergyman to say of 
the narrative of the turning water into 
wine, that the fact, according to our 
present scientific apprehension, is inconceiv- 
able and self-contradictory, and lacks the 
evidence which alone could render it provi- 
sionally credible—namely, that of an eye- 
witness, for that there is no proof of the 
fourth Gospel having been written by the 
Apostle John—would he thereby contradict 
the “ doctrine” of the Prayer Book in the 
Marriage Service, which speaks of ‘‘ the first 
miracle, which he wrought in Cana of 
Galilee ?” 

Let us touch also on the relations of 
doctrine between the Articles and Liturgy 
from another point of view. In the Articles, 
Episcopacy presents itself somewhat timidly 
asa lawful formof Church order; in the Rubric 
to the Ordination Service, as the primitive 
and constant constitution of the Christian 
Church ;—in the Articles, ordination by a 
bishop is a lawful ordering; in the Prayer 
Book, it is a communication of the Holy 
Ghost ;—in the Articles, ministerial absolution 
does not appear ; in the Ordination Service, 
and that for the Visitation of the Sick, it will 
be difficult to maintain, under the new decla- 
ration, that it is not set forth as a doctrine 
agreeable to the Word of God. The whole 
sacramental theory is more developed in the 
Prayer Book than in the Articles. A certain 
mysticism, it is true, may be allowable in 
devotional forms, which would be out of 
place in a strict d tical exposition, but 
then we should be careful not to appear to put 
them on the same dogmatical footing. 


Moreover, under the new Declaration, 
there will not be given the least re- 
laxation to the obligation of the Rubric 
not the slightest option granted to the 
clergyman, or liberty of variation or 
omission. He will be bound, as before, to 
recite the so-called creed of Athanasius, and 
to the use of every lesson in the Calendar, 
however inappropriate for public reading. 
The Zwinglian will still be tied to words in 
the Communion Service which savour of con- 
substantiation, and the ‘‘ Evangelical ” to 
acknowledge in terms the regeneration of 
the Baptismal Service ex opere operato. The 
clergy are to be relieved of a Declaration 
that they assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer as a prescript form of Words. So 
far, only a step is taken im the right 
direction, but on condition of assenting to 
its ** doctrine” as ‘‘ agreeable to the Word 
of God.” Will this concession reconcile Mr. 
Baptist Noel, or satisfy the scruples of Canon 
Wodehouse ? 

But, ‘‘agreeable to the Word of God ”— 
what ‘* Word of God?” It has been made 
very plain by the Privy Council that the 
phrase ‘*‘ Word of God ” may be understood 
in two principal senses—as a designation of 
the Bible, which is not necessarily true in 
all its parts ; or as significant of the essential 
truth which is contained in it. In which of 
these senses is the term used in the declara- 
tion? If it is equivalent to ‘‘ Bible” or 
‘* Holy Scriptures,” why not employ the 
unambiguous expression; if it signifies 
‘fabsolute truth,” that is a monstrous pre- 
dication of any system of doctrine whatever. 
The phrase, it is true, was in the 36th Canon 
before, but that is no reason it should be 
retained in a form which professes to aim at 
simplification ; and there was this difference, 
the Articles were declared ‘‘ agreeable to the 
Word of God,” the Prayer Book or Ritual 
‘‘not contrary” toit. Itis highly important 
we should have some insight into the awwmus 
imponentium. Did all the twenty-seven 
commissioners mean the same thing by ‘‘ Doc- 
trine of the Prayer Book,” and thesame thing 
by ‘‘ Word of God?” Does the Convocation 
mean the same thing with the commissioners ! 
and is it to be expected the House of 
Commons will mean the same thing with the 
Convocation? Or must the meaning of this 
simplified form be reached hereafter through 
the blows and blood and sweat of the 
ecclesiastical courts ? 

The plainer duty of the Legislature, if not 
prepared as yet to grapple with the great 
question how to render the Church of 
England truly comprehensive, is, we humbly 
think, for the present, not to substitute but 
to repeal. For if even a few clergy prefer 
the oldform, why should they be bound by the 
new ? The old form might be a yoke ; so will 
the new, and will gall most likely in a fresh 
place. The simple repeal of the third and 
following sections of 13 and 14 Car. 
II., Cap. 4, would remove a_ scandal 
from Church and State. If our states- 
men were courageous enough to ven- 
ture on such a course (which, however, 
would be too much to expect on the eve of a 
general election), Parliament could by it- 
self release the Church from shackles im- 
posed in former generations, by repealing 
the last Act of Uniformity purely and simply. 
There was a Church of England before the 
year 1662, and there are many who would 
rather claim descent from Bishop Hall and 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, than from Sheldon and 
Morley. It must not be admitted that this isa 
question which concerns only those who are 
declared members of the Church of England, 
much less that it is a matter which can 
properly be settled even by a unanimous 
vote of Convocation. Of whatever religious 
creed they may be, members of Parliament 
are bound to deal with Church questions on 
grounds of public policy. Parliament is the 
trustee of the national endowment, and the 
judge and ator of the conditions on 
which it shall be enjoyed for the benefit of 
the whole nation, from whose property it is 





reserved. 
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It is a duty recognized in modern states- 
manship to protect the interests of mino- 
rities. Minorities would —_ make rose 
appearance at all unless they sprang from 
some root of life and dash. It is merely 
just to allow them time and opportunity for 
growth ; not, indeed, to foster or force 
but to abstain from oppressing them—at 
least not before fair trial and probation 
given, to act upon the principle, that to him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance ; but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. 

When the question has once been raised 
concerning the right and public policy of the 
clerical subscriptions, it is due to the whole 
nation that ample time should be granted for 
inquiry and discussion. Who, beyond a few 
in Parliamentary and the higher clerical 
circles, know anything of the Bill of which 
Sir George Grey had given notice in the 
Commons, but which Earl Granville now 
states is to be brought into the Upper 
House, in order to avoid wnnecessary 
delay? Is it, because the Convocation 
of to-day are exultingly unanimous, to 
be hurried through Parliament amidst the 
din of an approaching election. It is due to 
the interests of truth, and to the satisfaction 
of many minds, that when a door has 
appeared fora moment open it should not 
hastily be closed. These observations 
have been made, not exclusively in the 
interest of the minority to which the writer 
of these lines belongs, for it will be evident, 
on reflection, that in this transaction the 
heads of the men of the Prayer Book have 
proved longer than the heads of the men of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 

H. B. W. 


——— 


Like unto Christ. De Imitatione Christi. (As- 
cribed to Thomas 4 Kempis.) A New Transla- 
tion. (Sampson Low & Marston. )—A capital ver- 
sion of a very good book. Not only is the 
translation a thoroughly idiomatic one, but the 
volume itself is an admirable specimen of beauti- 
ful typography. The foot-notes contain nume- 
rous and useful references to authorities, and in- 
teresting examples of various readings. <A care- 
fully-written introduction gives, in a very clear 
manner, the different theories which have been 
advanced as to the authorship of this volume. 
We incline to the notion that it is the work of 
several hands. It may have been originally 
composed by one man, and altered or added to 
by transcribers. Such alterations would render 
the language of that composite kind which has 
caused the Germans, the French, and the Ita- 
lians to claim it as the production of a German, 
a Frenchman, and an Italian, on the ground that 
it contains idioms peculiar to the languages of 
each of those nations. 

The names of some of the famous men who 
have borne testimony to the fascination of this 
work are mentioned in the introduction. We 
miss a name which specially deserves to be in- 
cluded among the number. One of the most 








striking chapters in 7'he Mill on the Floss is 
entitled A Voice from the Past. We there read 
how Maggie Tulliver, finding a copy of this 


volume, learnt from it lessons which soothed and 
strengthened her, when she stood in urgent need 
of support and comfort. George Eliot adds a 
criticism on the book which is one of the most 
apt ever penned, and which we quote, as the best 
recommendation we can give of it to those who 
have never pondered its weighty words: ‘‘The 
‘* work ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis was written 
‘‘down by a hand that waited for the heart's 
‘* prompting ; it is the chronicle of a solitary, 
- hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph 
‘¢__not written on velvet cushions, to teach en- 
‘* durance to those who are treading with bleed- 
‘‘ ing feet on the stones. And so it remains to all 
‘‘time a lasting record of human needs and 
‘*human consolations : the voice of a brother 
‘* who, ages ago, felt and suffered, and renounced 
‘¢ __in the cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and 
‘¢tonsured head, with much chaunting and long 
‘* fasts, and with a fashion of speech different 
‘‘ from ours—but under the same silent far-off 
‘* heavens, and with the same passionate desires, 
‘* the same strivings, the same failures, the same 
‘* weariness.” 

The Poetical Works of John Milton ; with a 
Life of the —- c ae bee vena on 
each Poem; Notes, Criti lanatory ; an 
Index to the Subjects of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;” and 
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a Verbal Index to all the Poems. By Charles 
Dexter Cleveland. (Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston.)—Mr. Cleveland concludes his preface 
by stating that he has ‘‘ aimed, not at origi- 
‘“nality, butsimply tomake the moat useful edition 
**of England’s and the world’s greatest poet.” 
Passing over the latter too sweeping assertion, 
we admit that he has succeeded. The intro- 
ductory remarks and explanatory notes are 
selected from the best of the preceding editions, 
and enable the reader to judge in what way the 
different commentators and critics have re- 
garded Milton as a poet. The verbal index 
alone gives an exceptional value to this 
edition. The volume is thoroughly worthy 
of a place in every English library, and it 
s among the most remarkable of those produced 
by American men of letters. In fact, Mr. Cleve- 
land has done for Milton what his countryman, 
Mr. Gilbert White, has done for Shakespeare. 





On Zéilism: An Essay towards Pathological 
Analysis. An Eclogue for Eventide. By John 
Poyer. (Frederick Pitman.)— Mr. Poyer is an 

ieved poet. He considers that some jour- 
nals, and particularly THe READER, have failed 
to do full justice to him. Those who relish 
strong language, and who have suffered in the 
same way as Mr. Poyer, will peruse his pamphlet 
with great pleasure. 





Belial. Two Volumes. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
—This may be described as a novel of tolerably 
quiet every-day life with an unexpectedly sen- 
sational ending. The heroine is a precocious 
young lady, who, being left an orphan, falls in 

ove with astern but attractive guardian, who 
reciprocates her affection, but is prevented from 
marrying her by a wholesome fear of the conse- 
quences of bigamy, he, having, unknown to his 
friends, a wife already in Germany, with whom 
he spends a large portion of his time, on the plea 
of business. e makes little secret, however, 
of his desire to be freed from this encum- 
brance, and immediately on the death of 
the latter hastens to England to secure 
the hand of his ward. The end is that, not- 
withstanding the machinations of the villain of 
the story—a smooth-spoken swell, supposed to 
be typified by the name of Belial, ‘‘ to vice indus- 
trious, but to nobler deeds tim’rous and slothful” 
—guardian and ward are happily. married. On 
the character of this villain, Task Shelburne by 
name, the author has exhausted all his or her 
skill, but we can hardly say that the result is 
satisfactory. A man of the type described, 
however ‘‘to vice industrious,” would scarcel 
have committed the purposeless crime with which 
Jack winds up his career. To our thinking, the 
character of a certain bright and amiable, yet 
disappointed little widow, Lady Lelburn, who 
plays an important part in the story, shows 
the greatest amount of talent. Although with 
a dramatis persone chiefly composed of walking 
gentlemen and ladies, and a plot of no great in- 
terest, yet ‘‘ Belial” is a readable novel ; and the 
author shows at times power of description and 
of pointed writing which may result in some- 
thing much better than the present work. 





Look before you Leap. Two Volumes. 
(Bentley. )—This is just one of those books which 
make us wonder why they are produced at all. 
It is evidently written by a tolerably well- 
educated person, with just skill enough to con- 
struct a simple and not very lively story, and to 
earry on insipid dialogue and commonplace de- 
scriptions throughout a couple of volumes of large 
type. All wecan say of it is, that it is perfectly 
inoffensive, written in good lish, and that it 1s 
not improbable that, on a wet day in the country, 
people who have begun it will have sufficient 
curiosity to go on and find out how the heroine 
gets out of her troubles. This being the best 
fate we can anticipate for it, it would be unfair 
to forestall future readers by unfolding the plot. 


The Clever Woman of the Family. By the 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” Two Vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—In Miss Yonge’s books we 
are transported into a somewhat mawkish para- 
dise of earnest people. Everybody—at least, 
everybody worth anything—seems to have every 
moment of the day occupied either in church 
services, in reading solid ks, or in fulfilling 
some kind of n or self-imposed duty. 
We can never think of one of her good characters 





as gossiping, or smoking an idle pipe, or even as 
playing at uet without a set purpose. Some 
of them, indeed, do these things ; but then the 


are the reprobates, who come to a bad end, 
and whose indulgence in these habits is but 





the outward sign of their moral depravity. The 
freshness of some of the characters in the earlier 
works of the author carried off the oppressive- 
ness of this intensely moral atmosphere, but we 
fail to find anything to reconcile us to it in the 
novels which she has lately written. In the work 
before us the want of any relief from this 
is painfully felt ; and the purposeless anatomy of 
small feminine scruples and self-communings is 
carried out to a tedious extent. The story is of 
the slightest, turning chiefly on the subjugation 
of an energetic but perfectly unpractical young 
woman by a still more energetic officer, who con- 
ceals his strength of character under a Lord 
Dundreary mask. Then there is an underplot 
of a damsel who is heartless, and plays croquet, 
and marries for money, and is killed by a fall 
over a croquet hoop ; and some good descriptions 
of scenery, and a large number of supernumerary 
characters, who are all earnest, and who all, we 
must say, talk and act like living beings, and 
not like lay figures, and make us think, despite 
Miss Yonge, that they must have other sides to 
their character than that she so persistently pre- 
sents tous. We cannot help thinking that Miss 
Yonge writes too much. If she would but invent 
an interesting story, and paint a central figure as 
interesting as was Violet in ‘‘ Heartsease,” and 
refrain from that minute analysis of unimportant 
motives, in which she is so fond of indulging, 
her powers of description and dialogue, and her 
thoroughly enthusiastic style of writing, would 
stand her in good stead. In the meantime, we 
can only say that ‘‘ The Clever Woman of the 
Family” is neither better nor worse than most 
of the later works of the same author. 





Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope. T'wo Vo- 
lumes. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘Miss Mackenzie” is 
a novel that we believe no one but Mr. Trollope 
would have had either the hardihood to under- 
take, or the ability to write so as to be readable. 
The heroine is middle-aged and commonplace, 
and the hero is bald and commonplace, a widower 
with a large family, and a trifle mercenary 
to boot. All the other characters are simply 
unbearable. Mr. Trollope has ere this shown us 
that he can so photograph the routine life of the 
higher classes as to attract readers, and he now 
seems to be trying whether the same means 
applied to the least romantic personages of the 
least romantic sections of society will not produce 
a similar result. For ourselves, we cannot think 
that the line of art adopted by the author 
is of a high class, or that it produces either 
amusement or instruction; but there is no doubt 
that hitherto he has been wise in his generation, 
and that this, his latest work, is at any rate to 
the full as clever as his previous novels, if not 
more so, from the difficulty of inspiring any in- 
terest in his characters. The story, as usual, is 
told with great elaborateness, the beginning being 
almost as precise and amusing as an abstract of 
title, but really there is little story to tell, and 
what there is would have been quite as good 
without the genealogical introduction. As usual, 
again, the dull progress of the plot is redeemed 
by at least one really admirable scene. Mr. Trol- 
lope is always entertaining when he gets ne 
clergymen ; and the tea-party at the Branselie 
parson’s is a masterpiece of humour. To sum 
up, as a tour de force, ‘*‘ Miss Mackenzie” is 
wonderful ; as a novel, saving a few scenes, it 
seems to us dull. 





For Love or Money. By 8S. W. Fullom. 
Three Volumes. (Skeet.)—A long and tedious 
novel, dealing in sensational incidents of every 
kind. The story is intricate and uninteresting, 
the dialogue vapid, and the delineation of 
character nil; but some of the more striking 
scenes of low life are described with considerable 
spirit, and make some amends for the intense 
dulness of the numerous aristocratic personages. 





Mercedes. By Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, 
Bart. Three Volumes. (Maxwell.)—A tale of 
the Mexican War, with the usual accompani- 
ments of redskins, pale faces, buffalo robes, and 
other familiar properties. Novel readers will 
have little need to be told how a romance in 
three volumes is constructed out of these 
materials by so practised a hand as Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall. 

Land and Sea. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 
(Nisbet & Co.)—This elegant little book is both 
interesting and instructive. The name on the 
title-page is, indeed, a guarantee for the latter, 
and should make it doubly welcome to marine 
naturalists. In the preface Mr. Gosse states 
that ‘‘the whole may te likened to a handful of 
sketches taken at random out of one artist’s 
portfolio.” The work contains about a dozen 
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such sketches. The first isa rather lengthened 
one of the Island of Lundy, near Ilfracombe ; 
with descriptions of its scenery, birds, flowers, 
and the tiny inhabitants of the beach and 
rocks. The legends of the Castle and caverns 
are not omitted. Ilfracombe is next described, 
with a ramble to Brandy Cove, with beautiful 
pen-pictures of hill and dale. The author 
then takes us to the mighty sea, and im- 
resses us with its wide expanse and its 
depth, the different trials and failures of deep- 
sea sounding, animal and vegetable life. After 
visiting Babbicombe, and its magnificent coast 
and romantic combes, the author makes some 
hunting excursions among those exquisite little 
sea-anemones. We ourselves know with what zest 
and pleasure one takes a hammer and bottles 
even along the bleaker portions of our coast— 
what delight should we experience in visiting 
those genial shores of Devon! On the surfaces 
of those huge rocks numbers of anemones are 
found— some like immense strawberries, others 
reminding us of cherries and greengages. Then, 
again, there are the many-coloured sponges—the 
rosy-crumb sponge, the sanguine sponge, &c. 
A more exciting excursion is looking for the small 
gobies and gunnets, hidden away among the 
crevices of the rocks, left there by the receding 
tide. Those who possess aquariums can under- 
stand Mr. Gosse’s enthusiasm, wanderingfor hours 
among the loose rocks, and stones, and slippery 
sea-weed. We next have an excursion to Duddy 
Hole Plain, near Torquay ; and Mr. Gosse gives 
us a beautiful sketch of the woods in Jamaica, 
the gem of the Caribbean Sea. This the reader 
must peruse for himself, to gain an adequate idea 
of the teeming life of this tropical isle. The 
description of the parrots, humming-birds, ferns, 
and flowers is most interesting, and we cannot 
refrain from giving a short extract: ‘‘ Did you 
mark that long, solemn note? There! another! 
and another!—each just two notes below its 
predecessor—each sustained like the notes of a 

salm, clear and sweet as the sounds of a flute. 
There sings one of the most eminent of our 
woodland vocalists, the Solitaire. ... The night- 
blowing cactus is opening its large and beautiful 
disk of petals like a sun, and its fragrance is 
almost overpowering. ‘The perfume of a thou- 
sand other flowers is now brought out by the 
falling dew; and large dusky moths are hurrying 
to and fro to enjoy their nectar. And now, 
queen of night, the moon arises, and scores of 
wakeful mocking-birds salute her beams... . 
Fireflies are shooting through the gloom, making 
lines of ruddy or green light, or glowing like 
torches as they sit upon the dewy leaves.” The 
last part of Mr. Gosse’s book is filled with 
descriptions of ferns—their increasing popularity, 
&c.; of Dartmoor and the Dart. Mr. Gosse 
deserves all our thanks for this beautiful book, 
which would have been just as well without the 
Appendix. The woodcuts are numerous, and 
worthy of the text. 





Mr. F. H. Storer has issued the third and 
last part of his Dictionary of the Solubilities of 
Chemical Substances, published by Messrs. Sever 
and Francis, of Cambrid e, U.S. This work, 
like Gmelin’s ‘‘ Handbook of Chemistry,” is a 
perfect monument of human scimiedin and 

rseverance. The labour which has thus, we 

lieve for the first time, collected together the 
solubilities of chemical substances, must have 
been enormous; but the time spent has not 
been wasted, for the dictionary is of the highest 
value, and nearly indispensable to every chemist. 
The work has eon revised with evident care, 
and its value is increased by every fact being 
referred to the author and paper on whose 
authority the solubility is Arar 
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MISCELLANEA. 


WE learn with deep regret that melancholy 
tidings have reached this country from the 
captives in Abyssinia. They are sinking fast, 
and it is probable that we shall soon hear of 
their deaths. When too late, our Government 
will assuredly act with sense and boldness. 

Mr. DisRAELI’s new Conservative manifesto 
is as badly written as the average Royal Speech. 
‘*The impending appeal to the country,” he 
says, ‘‘ involves consequences as momentous as 
any recurrence to its sense by the Crown has 
perhaps hitherto offered.” The Conservatives 
‘* have defeated the measures to carry which the 
present Ministry was formed, and in the course 
of the struggle they have educated the public 
mind to bring to the final solution a decision 
more matured and enlightened.” But worse 
remains—viz., @ passage in which we are told: 
‘* Who may be the Ministers of the Queen, are 
the accidents of history ; what will remain on 
that enduring page is the policy pursued and its 
consequences on her realm.” is beats the 
penny-a-liners, English or American. 

AccorDING to the Indian Daily News, it was 
thought probable in Bombay that a Government 
notification would shortly be issued there, in- 
viting barristers to submit themselves to an ex- 
amination in the vernacular languages, in view 
of appointments from the Bar to the judicial ap- 
pointments likely to become vacant or to oa 
created. 

PrIzEs are be given next week by one of the 
Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
the most tastefully-decorated dinner table, the 
jury to consist of ladies. Each exhibition will 
be shown on a separate table, which will be 
laid as if for a dinner a /a Russe of ten persons. 
Competitors are informed that they may use such 
china, glass, metal, or other ornaments as they 
please ; they may or may not combine fruit and 
tlowers together ; may use Sevres, Chelsea, Wor- 
cester, Dresden, Staffordshire, or any other 
china for their plates; may use coloured or 
white glasses, or both; may use coloured or 
plain damask ; may, in short, study their own 
tastes. 

THE “opinions of the press” on Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s latest work, advertised up to the present 
time, proceed from publications called respectively 
The Watch Tower and The Messenger, and from 
Lloy@?s. The Watch Tower ranks the author 
with the ay eer and says that ‘‘ under the 
shadow of Jerusalem he explains and 
present, and paints the probable future.” The 
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paper entitled The Messenger seems to place the 
work amo our sacred writings, since it ob- 
serves that: ‘‘Mr Dixon has done a service to 
Christianity which cannot be sufficiently ad- 
mired, since he has swept away many a delusion 
without impugning a single Article of Faith, and 
made important events to a still 

value than they have ever yet attained.” Lloyd's 
abruptly says it is ‘a work which every Chris- 
tian who can read should read. It is a most 
comforting, and, at the same time, a most glow- 

and absorbing picture.” 

HE Civil Service Club, on the site of the late 
Thatched House, will be opened next week, and 
—— meeting of the members will be held 
shortly. 

BisiicaL students have been tickled, while 
reading the last volume of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ History 
of Frederick IT.,” by a curious and to them un- 
accountable blunder in the author's statement as 
to the whereabouts of the much-debated text of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses. From the fol- 
ae passage, at page 149, it appears that Mr. 
Carlyle is under an altogether mistaken idea as 
to the book in which the text occurs: ‘This 
winter, say the books, ‘he had in vacant inter- 
vals a great deal of communing with the famed 
of one gg ; this or other famed pro- 
fessors—Winkler, Ernesti, Gottsched again, and 
others—coming to give account, each for himself, 
of what he professed to be teaching in the world, 
‘on the Natural Sciences, more especially the 
Moral; on Libraries, on Rare Books. Go - 
ched was able to satisfy the king on one point— 
namely, That the celebrated passage of Sr. 
JoHN’s GosPE (!), ‘There are three that bear 
record,’ was not in the famous MS. of the Vienna 
Library; Gottsched having himself examined 
at Saas codex, and ae mn. ie text 
nothing of said e, but merely on the margi 
a legible iburaleiive of it in “Mclanaithents 
hand. Luther, in his version, never had it at 
all. A Gottsched inclined to the Socinian view? 
Not the least consequence to Friederich or us!” 

Mr. Wiiu1am Hawes, the chairman of the 
Council of the Society of Arts, intends to read 
& paper at an extra meeting on the 7th proximo, 
treating of the policy of an amalgamation of the 
railways of the United Kingdom, under Govern- 
ment management. 

THE new number of the Autographic Mirror 
contains a curious letter, dated 1805, from Meyer 
A. Rothschild, the founder of the house of that 
name—a letter which shows that he was at that 
time in narrow circumstances. A tscript 
says: ‘* Dear Mr. Privy Councillor,—I have been 
obliged to pay to the brokers alone 3,600 florins 
for brokerage ; and I will not talk of the other 
expenses, which are not to be laughed at. You 
ought to have assisted me a long time ago; really 
I have not deserved such treatment.” There is 
also a letter from M. Thiers, dated January 18, 
1861, in which we find him writing to ‘‘ My dear 
M. ,—If you wish that we should speak at 
our ease, you must come in the evening. You 
will find me with some friends and my family, 
all thinking as you do. You may also meet 
M. de Montalembert. As to tickets, I have not 
been able to obtain them for my dearest friends— 
those with whom I pass my life. A monk re- 
ceived by a Protestant is a spectacle which is 
turning the brain of Paris. You see that Paris, 


although changed, is always very much like 
to was evident! 





itself.” The monk referre 
Father Lacordaire, and the Protestant, A 
Guizot. 


NowueEreE has the candidature of Mr. Jobn 
Stuart Mill at Westminster excited more com- 
ment than in America. The proceedings of 
the electors are watched with lively interest, and 
ardent hopes for Mr. Mill’s return are expressed. 
**On thisside of the Atlantic,” says 7’he New York 
Times, ‘*we shall naturally hail with uncommon 
pleasure the appearance in the House of Com- 
mons of so eminent a thinker. It will be 
impossible for John Stuart Mill to have a seat in 
the House of Commons without influencing, 
more or less, the deliberations and the judgment 
of that body in favour of liberal measures at 
home and abroad. And Westminster can do 
itself no greater honour than by asking him to 
serve it in the British Commons.” 

The following occurs in the letter of a forei 
correspondent: ‘‘ The system of dedicating boo 
to wealthy patrons, in the hope of receiving a 

olden reward, has died out everywhere except in 

rermany, where it d on a decrepit existence. 
Only the very lowest of authors have recourse to 
it, and are ory satisfied if they can net a guinea 
in return. Yet by this decried method a genius 
in Berlin has just contrived to raise nearly a thou- 
sand pounds. The man, who was quite unknown 
in literary circles, wrote a rubbiahing historical 











ilation, and printed an.edition of two thou- 

at his own He then took a direc- 
tory, and, aided by his own local knowledge and 
some clever — > selected the names of 
exactly two d retired tradesmen. He 
then proceeded to work off his dedication, the 
name of the — being changed for each copy. 
When the k was ready for delivery, his 
oem copy was sent to each victim with a 

ing note, alike for all, in which the author ex- 


his pride at being able to lay a slight 
tribute at the feet of the acknowledged Meczenas 


of letters, &c. The next day the scamp and his 
agents went out to collect the price of the 
volume, and in very few instances drew blanks. 


No retired grocer could object to pay such a 
trifle as 10s. 6d. for a dedication, and being 
called the Meczenas of letters, even though he 
might not know exactly what it meant.” 


Amone the Civil List pensions for 1864-65, 100/. 
a-year is conferred on Mrs. John Leach, the 
widow of the artist ; 100/. a-year on Mrs. Boole, 
the widow of the Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Cork; 140/. a-year on Mr. 
William Howitt ; and 65/. a-year on Mr. Thomas 
Wright. 

Str CHARLES TREVELYAN is now in England. 
The Hindoos and Mussulmans of Calcutta showed 
only ordinary gratitude in presenting their friend 
with addresses before his departure. The Mus- 
sulmans eulogized him chiefly for suspending the 
income tax; the Hindoos for his attention to 
education. In reply, he urged the former to 
‘*press on in the study of Western literature and 
science, until the ancient fame of Bagdad and 
Cordova shall be by the more practical 
and 2 cree acquirements of a happier age.” 
In addressing the latter he reviewed the t 
reforms carried out since the time of Lord William 
Bentinck, and said: ‘‘ The code commenced by 
one whose memory I revere [Lord Macaulay] has 
already expanded into a system of law, of which 
any country might be proud.” 

Tue following curiosity of advertising ap- 

in Thursday’s Pall Mali Gazette. This 
is the first time we have read that none but 
*‘earnest applicants” will be attended to :— 
**Children for adoption.—Two boys, three and 
ten, and four girls, five, six, eight, and nine, 
well born, and seeking protection in education, 
and, afterwards, against parental misfortune in 
business—too late in lifeto be mended. Highest 
references, &c., ready for earnest applicants 
favouring name, address, station, &c., to Alpha- 
bet, Post-office, 76, Lower Thames-street, E.C., 
London.” 

THe ‘‘ Fox Memorial Committee” have com- 
pleted ements for the issue of a library 
edition of the works of the late W. J. Fox, in 
12 vols. Much in this edition has been hitherto 
unpublished, and will be printed from MS. sup- 
7 by Mr. Fox’s daughter, Mrs. Bridell. 

e observe that among the contents will be 
selections from Mr. Fox’s articles in The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, The Retrospective Review, and The 
Monthly Repository, also his famous Anti-Corn- 
law hes, and the vigorous letters of ‘‘A 
Norwich Weaver Boy.” 

A ‘*MoHAMMEDAN Commentary on the Holy 
Bible,” by Syud Ahmud, is being published in 
India. e Syud has spent much time on the 
work, the first eleven chapters of the Bible 
having alone called for a commentary occupying 
368 quarto pages in parallel columns of Hindustani 
and English. The old Ptolemaic notions of 
crystalline spheres, and the belief that the earth 
is stationary, which the Mohammedans have ad- 
hered to so long, are treated in this commentary 
as fables. The ‘‘ firmament” he regards as the 
heavenly expanse ; and that the sun is the centre 
of the system he has no doubt. The Pentateuch, 
as we have it, is identical, he says, ‘‘ with that 
of Moses.” The object of the first verse of 
Genesis is to assure us, that ‘‘ God is the creator 
of ev i + and small ;” the second verse 
** relates only to the beginning of this present 
material world.” ‘The inspired writer considered 
it sufficicnt to instruct us in those things only 
which are patent to our sense of seeing; and 
did not think it necessary to treat of bygone 
worlds.” The Syud makes it distinctly under- 
stood that woman is inferior to man. He says: 
‘** The object aimed at by Bishop Patrick seems 
to be, that God breathed His soul into woman, 
in like manner as he had doneinto Adam. How- 


ever, we Mohammedans do not agree with the 
Bishop in this view of the matter. We hold 
that Eve, being formed out of a living creature 


—viz., Adam—and therefore na y born a 
li being, did not need the infusion of a soul 
into her.” The practice of having more than 
one wife, he attempts to sliow, is not contrary 
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to the original institution of marriage. The ex- 
istence of Satan is denied ; and it is said that 
‘‘nothing else but the animal powers in man are 
to signify what we call Satan.” The recorded 
conversation between Eve and Satan is merely a 
‘* self-debate.” The Adam of the first chapter 
and the Adam of the second chapter are the 
heads of two distinct races, &c. he commen- 
tary is altogether very singular and interesting. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD has persuaded the House of 
Peers to censure, by a majority of one, the 
Foreign Secretary, for alleged carelessness and 
want of judgment in the matter of the prisoners 
at Gonda. The gist of his lordship’s complaint 
was, that Earl Russell had delayed to answer a 
letter from the Emperor. Lord Russell con- 
fessed that the letter ought to have been an- 
swered earlier, but he did not believe that the 
delay was the cause of Captain Cameron’s im- 
prisonment. It could not have been foreseen 
(he said) that the Sovereign of Abyssinia would 
imprison the Consul without any justification 
whatever. ‘‘ Are we to expect always that the 
sovereign of an Eastern country will cast into 

rison the person who is sent with a letter from 
Her Majesty?” We trust the vote of Tuesday 
night will not offend the Abyssinian Emperor, or 

lace, as Lord Russell fears will be the case, a 
freah obstacle in the way of releasing the unfor- 
tunate captives. 

THE proceedings in connexion with the anni- 
versary festival of the Newspaper Press Fund 
have resulted in the addition of 1,200/. to its 
treasury. The dinner was well attended, and as 
Mr. Charles Dickens was in the chair, it is need- 
less to say that good speeches were delivered. 
The humour and tact of Mr. Dickens were never 
more strikingly displayed at a public dinner 
than on Saturday evening, while the generous and 
genial way in which he identified himself with 
the class whose cause he was advocating excited 
more enthusiasm and admiration than even his 
wit. The Times was not represented at the 
festival, and has ignored it since. 

THE indefatigable Mr. Cook has opened a 
** Tourist Office ” in Fleet-street, and commences 
next week with excursions to Paris. 

A MAGAZINE has been started in America on 
the model of Good Words: it is entitled Hours 
Jor Home. Among the contributors are Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, Di. J. P. Thompson, Prof. 
Noah Porter, of Yale College, Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, Dr. Kendall, Mrs. H. C. Conant, &c. 

Ir is said that since the death of the late 
Czarewitch, the Princess Dagmar has discon- 
tinued her studies of the religion of the Greek 
Church, and thatshe will shortly be confirmed 
as a Protestant. 

Lorp Dersy’s translation of the ‘Iliad of 
Homer” has this week reached a fifth edition. 


THE TuesdayEvening Meetings—commenced 
at the suggestion of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union—intended to afford to work- 
ing men and persons of higher social position an 
opportunity of interchange of opinion upon sub- 
jects of social and national interest—will be 
continued throughout the coming month. On 
the 13th Lord Lyttelton speaks on the extension 
of the half-time system of education to classes 
of the population to which it does not now 
apply. On the 20th the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
—_ a discussion, the Duke of Devonshire in 
the chair, on the duties of citizenship. Mr. Lud- 
low, on the 27th, will introduce the question, 
**Can arbitration be successfully used in dis- 
yates between employers and employed?” The 

arl of Lichfield presides. On the 4th of July 
Mr. Cowper, M.P., is to talk on industrial exhi- 
bitions, museums, and art training for the 
people. Sir John Pakington, M.P., is, on this 
occasion, in the chair. 

A PROPOSAL has been lately made to honour 
the memory of Chaucer, by printing the six or 
eight best known MSS. of his greatest work, 
‘**The Canterbury Tales,” in parallel columns, so 
that the whole of the material for forming the 
best text of our first poet may be within the 
reach of all scholars in America and on the 
Continent, as well as in England. The proposal 
comes from Professor Child, of tiene, whose 
** Observations on the Language of Chaucer,” are 
the best things of their kind in the language. He 
has asked the Early English Text Society to 
undertake the scheme, promising to raise part 
of the money for it in America ; but, as the cost 
must be between 1,000/. and 1,200/., some large 
promise of further support is necessary. Com- 
munications on the subject should be sent to 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 3 Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn. Curiously enough, no thorough examination 


of the known MSS. of ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales” 


has yet been made, to ascertain which is the best 
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of them. Tyrwhitt made up his text from 
several, not adhering to any one as a basis. 
Mr. T. Wright adopted the ‘‘Harleian” MS. 
No. 7,334 as his basis, and compared it with 
‘‘The Lansdowne,” 851, and Tyrwhitt ; but he 
did not print his MS. quite accurately ; it is not 
consistent in its grammatical inflexions, has 
many doubtful forms, as Professor Child has 
shown, and is disfigured by forms which. must 
be considered provincial, the terminal ur, wd, 
&e. There is a necessity, then, to go further 
afield; and, pending Lord Ashburnham’s 
recovery, and his decision as to whether he 
will permit his MSS. to be used—atten- 
tion must be turned to ‘‘The Ellesmere” MS., 
which, with the known liberality of the house, 
well represented by the courteous dispenser of 
it, Dr. Kingsley, is always open to the student’s 
inspection. A hasty comparison of six or eight 
passages of Mr. Wright’s text with this, has 
shown better readings in the ‘‘ Ellesmere” MS. 
in almost every instance of difference, and the 
provincial forms are avoided. It may be that 
a further testing of the two texts will establish 
the superiority of the ‘‘ Ellesmere” MS. in 
readings, though it is later in date, and may 
necessitate its being taken as the basis of the 
new Oxford edition, should the University Press 
roposal for one ever be carried into effect. 
The reason for the overlooking of the value of 
the ‘*‘ Ellesmere” MS. hitherto, we take to be, 
that the illustrations it contains of the charac- 
ters of the Prologue were engraved in Mr. 
Saunders’s Chaucer volume for Knight’s shilling 
series, and have been taken to be of the same 
date as the MS., and therefore late and of little 
value. But it is clear to any eye that these 
illustrations are much later than the MS. 
(which is about 1430 a.p.), and have been put 
in afterwards, and have thus unfortunately 
thrown discredit on the MS. itself. On the 
question of which of the two schemes — 

rofessor Child’s, of printing the six or eight 
texts, or the Oxford one, of printing one and 
collating the others—is the more deserving of 
support, we can only say that we wish well to 
both, though we fear the Oxford one, if carried 
out first, might prevent the success of Professor 
Child’s. The true way would be for the 
Oxford Press delegates to take both schemes 
in hand, to print the six or eight texts as 
material for their editor, or better, their editors, 
and then issue their one text, withont collations, 
which are always a bother. We are sure that 
if the Delegates of the University Press would 
undertake the six texts, they might rely on a 
subscription that would at least indemnify 
them from loss, and they would be producing 
a book worthy of their own reputation, and of 
our own bright poet of the dawn. 


In the ‘‘ Catalogue de Livres rares et curieux,” 
just issued by Messrs. Asher and Co., of Bed- 
ford Street, is a volume of sixteen small poetical 
pieces in Italian, printed, for the most part, 
without date and prior to 1525, one of which 
bearing that date and hitherto unknown to 
bibliographers, is a poem relating to the discovery 
and conquest of America by the Spaniards. It 
is written by ‘‘ Pedrarias,” and its title runs 
thus: ‘‘ Lettere di Pietro Arias, Capitano gene- 
rale, della conquista del poese del Mar Occeano 
Scripte alla Maesta Cesarea dalla Cipta di Panama 
delle cose ultimamente scoperte nei Mar Me- 
ridiano decto el Mar Sur, MDXXYV.” ‘Entre 
autres,” says the catalogue, ‘‘ il — dans cette 
lettre du dé part de Pizarro pour la découverte 
du Perou en 1525.” 

Mr. W. Apis Wricut, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whose ‘‘ Bacon’s Essays” is one of 
the very best edited books of any age in 
English, is preparing for Messrs. Macmillan an 
edition of Chaucer’s ‘‘Clerkes Tale,” and he 
proposes, we believe, to collate it with every 
MS. to which he can get access. Such a book, 
done with Mr. Wright's thoroughness, will be 
of immense value to all students of English as 
well as lovers of Chaucer. 

Tur Rev. Walter Shirley, of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Editor of the ‘‘Fasciculi Zizaniorum,” 
&c., is preparing for the press a list of Wycliffe’s 
works, describing the manuscripts of them that 
he knows to exist. His object is, eventually, 
to publish a complete edition of our Reformer’s 
English works, with a selection from the Latin 
works. The Early English Text Society had in- 
tended to issue next year the well-known volume 
of ‘* Wycliffe’s Sharp Treatises against the 
Friars,” in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, but they havegiven up their intention 
in favour of Mr. Shirley’s more complete scheme. 
We hear that the University of Oxford have 

ted a small sum towards the copying of some 
of the MSS. ; but now the first want is, that all 
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librarians, and all possessors of Wycliffe MSS., 
should communicate with Mr. Shirley, and send 
him full details as to the dates, subjects, and 
contents of their MSS., in order that the forth- 
coming catalogue may be fairly complete. We 
remember seeing a fine MS. of one of the Latin 
works in the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
some years ago. 

Miss Eyre, in consequence of the success of 
her book on the South of France, is about to 
leave England at the close of the present month, 
to undertake a journey through the little republic 
of Andorre, and to the Spanish Pyrenees. She 
will give us the result of her walks in this wild 
and romantic country in the course of the autumn. 


WE are requested to state that the National 
Portrait Gallery, 29, Great George-street, West- 
minster, will be open to the public on Whit 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from ten to 
five o’clock. 

Amonest semi-ofticial French pamphlets of the 
week are the Duc de Persigny’s ‘‘ Lettre de 
Rome ;” *‘ Question Africaine, par le Baron Max 
Thomas;” and ‘De la Colonisation de la 
Cochinchine, par Francis.” The following books 
on the American crisis have just appeared at 
Paris: ‘‘ La Paix en Amérique, par Stephen 8. 
Remak,” formerly United States Consul at 
Trieste; ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln, par A. Lesperut ;” 
and M. Achille Arnaud’s (editor of the Opinion 
Nationale) ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln, sa Naissance, 
sa Vie, et sa Mort; avec un Récit de la 
Guerre.” Other political works are: ‘ De la 
Capacité Politique des Classes Ouvriéres,” a 

sthumous publication of the late M. P. J. 

roudhon ; ‘‘ Situation de la Pologne au ler 
Janvier, 1865, par Alex. Moller,” and ‘‘ Lettres 
adressées aux Personnes sympathiques aux Idées 
Sociales, par M. Medius.” 

WE understand that a series of biographical 
sketches of our most eminent prelates, by the 
author of the ‘‘ Life of Southey,” will be com- 
menced in the forthcoming number of the Watch- 
tower. The Archbishop of Canterbury naturally 
heads the list, and will be followed, we believe, 
by the Archbishops of York and Dublin, the 
a of London, Winchester, Oxford, Exeter, 

C. 

THE second volume of Brockhaus’s ‘*‘ Dutsche 
Classiker des Mittelalters ” contains the ‘‘ Kud- 
run,” edited by Karl Bartsch. The first vo- 
lume was ‘‘ Walther von der Vogelweide,”’ edited 
by Franz Pfeiffer. The next volume will 
contain the ‘‘ Niebelungenlied,” to be followed by 
Gottfried’s ‘‘ Tristan,” Wolfram’s ‘‘ Parzival,” &c. 
The volumes are published at 14 dollar (48.) each, 
and aresimilar to those issued by ourearly English 
Text Society. 

Messrs. Moxons announce the ‘‘ History and 
Cultivation of the Oyster in England and 
France,” by Frank Buckland, M.A. ‘‘ The Cowl 
and Cap, or the Rival Churches,” by Miss Ma- 
cready, a daughter of the eminent tragedian. A 
volume of ‘ Foes,” by Mr. Locker, illustrated 
by Millais and Doyle. ‘‘ Ephemera,” by Helen 
and Gabrielle Carr. And ‘ Francis Spira,” &c., 
by the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.” 

Messrs. SAunpDERS, OTLEY, AND Co. have 
issued a striking portrait of General Lee. 

Mr. Trae has just published a well-executed 
reduced-size engraving, by Zobel, of Landseer’s 
‘* Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











HERMAN GRIMM’S MICHAEL ANGELO. 
T'o the Editor of Tur Reaper. 

Sir,—I beg the privilege of occupying a small 
space in your excellent journal to speak of a 
singular criticism that appeared of the above 
work, April. 15, in the Athenewm. As no 
modification of that criticism has yet appeared, 
it is to be supposed that the editors stand 
by the ground here taken. The critic makes 
himself very severe, and says, “the writer 
who does not appreciate the primary canons 
of design, and cannot recognize the boundaries 
between the at arts, has no business 
to deal with them.” Let us now be as 
severe with our critic, and say that whoever is 
not acquainted with art-history ‘‘ has no business 
to d with” it. The critic will do great 
service to art-historians if he will please inform 
us upon what authority he states that the 
Beatrice sarcophagus in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa “‘was before the eyes of Ghiberti while 
his gates were being wrought ;” and also 
towards what points of the compass ‘‘the first 
and second gates of the Baptistory at Pisa by 
Ghiberti” are turned; or what proof he has 





that Ghiberti ever was in Pisa? The context 
shows that this was no inadvertency of our 
-—~ critic. . - - 

acaulay or Lyell might ju complain, i 
judged Wye Givniats translation of Cdieit” worlds. 
The Atheneum and the Westminster are not 
quite fair, therefore, when they follow the 
translation. Though Miss Bunnett’s translation 
is written in a very animated style, and is better 
than most translations, she has not always 
caught the full meaning of the author. Thus, in 
oe of the last door of Ghiberti (p. 30), 
she says it is ‘‘the most sublime which artistic 
workmanship could produce.” The original is 
‘* Kiinstlerische Handwerk,” &c., which may be 
inelegantly translated ‘‘ which the works of the 
artistic artizan could reach.” Later he calls the 
door a colossal jeweller’s-work (Goldschmidis- 
Arbeit); Mr. Grimm thus taking sides with 
those who consider that Ghiberti had passed 
the limits of the sculptor, and transgressed upon 
those of the jeweller. 
same opinion ? 

Again (Vol. 2, p. 398), the translator, who 
may be excused for not knowing Greek, makes 
the author say, ‘‘ pn gdva ror dravra ving 
Aoyor — of birth being yet to come, surpasses 
all wisdom.” The German is, following the 
Greek strictly, ‘“‘nicht geboren zu sein” —i.e., 
** not to be born,” &c. 

The generous critic in the Ldinburgh Review 
uts the title of Mr. Grimm’s work with that of 
fr. Perkins’ in the rubric, and then kindly 

treats of Mr. Grimm’s book as a joke, and 
returns, after a few words, to Mr. Perkins’ book 
—‘*to be serious.” Mr. Perkins certainly 
cannot be pleased with such an unfriendly 
treatment of a contemporary, and so able an 
historian as Mr. Grimm. 

No country is making a more healthy progress 
towards artistic culture than England, and 
critics can do much to advance or retard 
this according to the spirit they introduce 
into their articles. If personal or national 
jealousies and prejudices are to be fostered, 
England and the world will suffer from the 
folly or indiscretion of the trouble-makers. 
England has much to learn from learned 
Germany, and Germany may profit largely 
from the examples of the enterprising pub- 
lishers and art patrons in England. As a 
citizen of neither Germany nor England, the 
writer has seen with pain the aversion many 
circles in both countries have, or affect to have, 
to the other, when, did both lands but know 
each other better, they would both respect and 
love each other more. 

GEORGE F, COMFORT. 


Berlin, May 17, 1865. 





A PUBLISHER'S GRIEVANCE. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 

Sir,—We beg leave to request the insertion of 
the accompanying remarks in your paper. 

We are publishers, and consequently when 
we bring out works, we send copies of them to 
the press for review. A book, any more than a 
newspaper, cannot be printed and saree for 
nothing ; therefore if we send a book for review, 
we send that which has cost us money. Our 
complaint is, not that each paper does not re- 
view every book sent to the editor for that pur- 
pose, for that we know would be impossible ; 
we complain of something much more serious, 
because highly detrimental to our interests pe- 
cuniarily, and not, as we think, very creditable 
to those who act in the manner of which we are 
now about to complain. Before making our 
complaint, however, we wish to make a state- 
ment. Within the last twelve months we have 
published a number of works, from which we 
now select twelve, copies of which were sent to 
the different London papers for review. We 
annex a list of the papers, and of the number 
out of the twelve books mentioned noticed, by 


each :— 
Mea ONS ob Son cea cchisesacdndiseamesal None. 
SARS RE Ce None. 
SPIE Sed ip evecdchdacecescuses Two. 
Pr a eatedtedkcidsiéethsessne Three 
EE lin At OO Oe Four. 
Me eattak aa viScectebasoses vatestnade Six. 
MEME noi dalatesbedctscascesetas’ None. 
Morning Advertiser ............... Seven. 
MEE c.Vunceseceushdesetonsad ice cotites None. 
BE Eis cancdcoacds tildes tuwasnces dibtel Four. 
WEEKLY. 
BI  crcccivecajcdbalascaavartales Eleven. 
BA. iced cbies ties Nine. 
eee ic ncns ddcvsvubbecsbsecudadea Seven. 
gt PRS RE Right 
POI sess cies sea coccahshotet sch Ten. 


Is the ** Atheneum” of the 





CRIP vn nigcsyaseccigeutecsteates Eleven. 
Sunday Times ........0.0.s0cseeees Ten. 
Weekly Dispatch ..........c.00000 Nine. 
Saturday Review .........6c.c0ee0s One. 
London Review «20.2... 00.0 ce ccceses Five. 
Examiner ........... Sanpbedsbutéeata Three. 
Illustrated London News >......... Three. 
Public Opinion ........0....60..000 Six. 


There are other papers, but as their circulation 
is amongst a class, we did not send them the 
—— of the twelve. Now what is our = 

aint? It is, that man pers, on receipt of a 
book for review, send it thin a week, with the 
leaves uncut, to Holywell-street for sale. Now we 
are not making an unfounded assertion, for we 
will give you a case in point. 

There are two or three amongst the second-hand 
booksellers in Holywell-street who buy newnovels: 
for sale amongst the suburban libraries. They buy 
them direct from the publishers, either in sheets 
or bound. Last November we published a novel, 
and one of the firm met one of these men, and 
asked him if he would require any copies of 
our novel. He answered no, that he y 
had as many as he wanted. Our — said 
he must be mistaken, for the work had only 
been published about ten days. The man said 
he was not ; that he had bought several copies at 
5s. the set, and there and then produced a 
clean copy of the novel with the leaves 
uncut. When asked how he came by it, he 
replied, ‘‘Oh, youknow, review copies.” In reply 
to further questioning, he said he had bought 
altogether about ten copies. A large West-end 
library did not subscribe for that novel, yet 
copies of it were to be had there. We may add 
that the novel had been sent to a great many 
more papers than are mentioned in the above 
list. e accuse no paper, for we have no proof, 
but the fact exists that the thing is done, to the 
serious injury of the publisher, who, no doubt, 
advertises in the columns of the very paper that 
does it, and who must pay for the advertise- 
ment, very often, long before he receives a penny 
from the work advertised. The remedy for this 
ress, and we 
erers, to call 

Sir, yours 


— is in the hands of the 


g of you, Sir, as very great 
attention to it.—We remain, 
obediently, 


London, May 24, 1865. 

[The remedy for this is a very simple one. Let 
all books sent out for review be returned to, 
and retained at, the office, after the review 
has been written. No books sent to us can be 
purchased either in Holywell Street or else- 
where.—Eb. } 
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J. S. MILL AND THE BALLOT. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—I ask your permission to be allowed to 
make a few observations in reply to an article on 
a pamphlet written by me entitled ‘‘ Public 
Responsibility and Vote by Ballot, by an Elector.” 
The article in question appeared in THE READER 
of the 29th of April, and as it was signed with 
the initials ‘‘ J. ¢ M.,” I presume I may take it 
for granted that it was from the pen of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. The object of my pamphlet was 
to defend the practice of secret voting, and Mr. 
Mill has prefaced his strictures upon it by the 
following short summary of the line of defence 
which I had adopted :— 

‘* The author rejects the —_—- of electoral 
responsibility altogether. He does not =m the 
voter to be dieshanging a duty for which he is 
accountable to conscience ; on the con > & 
high sense of duty to the public is always — 
sent to the author’s — But he fsa” : 
responsibility to public opinion wi om 
operate with much force ; that, when it does, it 
will so often operate on the wrong side as on the 
right ; and that the voter is more likely to vote 
well if left to his personal promptings, unin- 
fluenced by praise or blame from any one. For, 
‘if you place him by the ballot quite beyond the 
reach of the improper control of other men, you 
leave to the elector no intelligible interest except 
that of the body of which he is a member—his 
a ee ie eae 

Now I must begin by saying that I p 
to describe in my own words the line of defence 
which I have ad ; not that Mr. Mill’s 
description of it is incorrect, but that it is want- 
ing in that completeness and precision which is 
required to enable a reader, who takes ar 
interest in the subject, to enter upon the 
question with a clear perception of the points on 
which the controversy turns. My description, 
then, would be this :-— 

I reject the principle of electoral responsibility 
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altogether. I do not deny that the voter is dis- 
charging aduty for which he is accountable to con- 
science ; on the contrary, a high sense of duty 
to the public is always present to my mind. But 
I believe that, if you place the elector, by the 
ballot, quite beyond the reach of the improper 
control of other men, you leave to him no intel- 
ligible interest except that of the body of which 
he is a member, his interest as a citizen. That 
when interest and duty do not run counter to 
each other, you may ti, bei sah upon a man’s 
doing his duty to the of his ability. 
That nothing will be gained, but rather 
the contrary, by making him _ responsible 
to public opinion. That such responsibility, 
at periods of political excitement (when it is 
very difficult to resist its power, and when the 
consequences of a mistake may be very mis- 
chievous), will as often operate on the wrong 
side as on the right. That at no period will it 
operate as a check on unworthy motives, because 
the vote does not furnish any sure ground on 
which to judge of the motive. That the public 
cannot be trusted to pass sound moral verdicts 
on the intrinsic goodness or badness of the vote 
(considered a from the motive) ; and that, if 
it could be so trusted, those verdicts would be as 
extensively and usefully impressed upon the 
electoral mind whether the votes of individual 
electors were known or remained unknown to 
the public. I think that, if this view of the 
case be correct (that if the public cannot 
be trusted to pronounce rightly upon 
the honest vote, and has no sure method of de- 
tecting the dishonest one), then there is abso- 
lutely no advantage in making individual electors 
responsible to public opinion, to be set against 
those disadvantages of open voting which are 
admitted on all hands ; that the evil of making 
known individual votes to persons (whether land- 
lords, employers, married men, or mobs) who 
have not the virtue to abstain from making a 
bad use of the power that knowledge gives them, 
is, in that case, an uncompensated evil. 

I may, perhaps, be told that the important 
point is, not what I proposed to prove, but what 
I succeeded in proving. But I think both points 
are important. Possibly not one in fifty of those 
who have read Mr. Mill’s article may have read 
the pamphlet which it criticises ; and not one of 
the forty-nine who have not read it can reason- 
ably be expected to read it, if they are led to be- 
lieve that the author aims only at proving some- 
thing which, when proved, does not dispose of 
the question at issue. But, in a controversy, it 
is essential to a fair judgment that both sides 
should be heard. 

Mr. Mill having quoted from the pamphlet 
the following sentence: ‘‘If you place him by 
the ballot quite beyond the reach of the im- 
proper control of other men, you leave to the 
elector no intelligible interest except that of the 
body of which he is a member—his interest as a 
citizen,” makes this remark upon it : ‘‘ It would 
hardly be fair to hold the author to this dictum, 
to which, we are sure, he could not, on con- 
sideration, adhere. Has no elector any private 
interest but what other people’s bribes or threats 
create for him? We will not take advantage, 
against the author, of his own e tion—we 
will give his argument a liberal construction. 
He means, and in many places says, that, in the 
absence of other motives to an honest vote, we 
may safely rely on the voter’s interest as a 
citizen—his share of the public interest.” Now, 
T neither plead guilty to Mr. Mill’s charge of ex- 
aggeration, nor do I altogether accept his liberal 
construction of my meaning. The sentence he 
quotes seems to me to be one of two things, 
either a denial of plain facts or a truism. If 
vou separate the sentence from the context, and 
ignore the fact that it occurs in the course of a 
discussion on modes of voting at elections, it is 
plainly false ; if you take it in subordination to 
that fact, itis plainly true. To place the elector 
quite beyond the improper influence of other men, 
will not, if he is a shopkeeper, make it less his 
private interest to increase the number of his 
customers ; but it will make it quite impossible 
for him to make his vote subservient to that 


in which an elector’s vote can be made 
te promote i i 














none. Mr. Mill, indeed, tells us that an elector 
may give his vote from private pique, or from 
irrational caprice or prejudice; but he can 
scarcely mean to include such feelings as these 
under the term private interests. e is not, at 
all events, entitled to call upon me to do so, 
because I carefully distinguished between the two, 
and specifically and separately considered the 
operation of irrational or unworthy feelings 
existing in the breast of an elector, showing that 
open voting in no degree tended to check them. 
I dealt in the same way with what are called 
class interests, carefully distinguishing between 
the elector’s purely private interest (his interest, 
that is, as an individual, apart from any interest 
he may have in common with other men) from his 
interest as a member of a class. I admitted that, 
in so far as the class has interests opposed to 
those of the community at large, an individual 
member of the class may be said to have selfish 
private interests. I admitted that his share in 
those private class interests might influence his 
vote, even though the law should have placed him 

uite beyond the improper control of other men. 

ut then I showed (what is sufficiently evident) 
that selfish class interests are rather strength- 
ened than weakened by responsibility to public 
opinion ; the public which has practically most 
influence on a man being that of the persons 
with whom he habitually associates. It follows 
from what precedes that, without denying the 
accuracy, as far as it goes, of Mr. Mill’s liberal 
construction of my meaning, I cannot be altoge- 
ther satistied with it; for whereas it supposes 
me to contend for no more than this— 
viz., that, in the absence of other motives to an 
honest vote, reliance may be placed on a voter’s 
interest as a citizen—I do in fact contend for much 
more than this, endeavouring to show that this 
interest (which is inseparable from that of his 
fellow-citizens) not only affords to the elector a 
sufficient, but that it affords the only motive to 
an honest vote ; and that the influence on which 
Mr. Mill relies to give additional force to that 
motive—viz., the sense of responsibility to pub- 
lic opinion—must of necessity fail to perform 
what he expects from it. 

When an elector has been protected by the 
ballot from all improper external control, the 
— as to what ses or does not pass 
through his mind, when he gives his vote, 
seems to me to bea very unimportant one. 
I agree with Mr. Mill, that probably not 
one man in a hundred will e a calcula- 
tion of his own particular thirty-millionth part 
of the interest of the nation in good government, 
and that ninety-nine out of a hundred will vote 
for a particular man, because they think it is for 
the good of the country and the right thing to 
do. This, I daresay, is the account a respect- 
able ten song householder would give of the 
matter, if you were to question him about it. 
But when a man talks of a thing as being the 
right thing to do, his words are not necessarily 
the words of a t, nor his mind a blank 
sheet of paper. He has probably thought over 
the matter many times in his life, and has a 

eneral idea, deviating in substance very little 
rom the truth, of the House of Commons, of 
the duties of its members, of the kind of men 
who are most likely to perform the duties well 
(viz., men who are reputed to be wise, honest, 
diligent), of it being a right thing to vote for 
such men, and of his (the elector’s) particular 
interest in the matter being the same as that of his 
fellow-citizens. What calculation he may make 
when he goes up to the poll is a matter of in- 
difference. The important thing is that, under 
the ballot, he has, in fact, no interest in the 
matter but the general interest, and will give his 
vote (consciously or unconsciously) under the in- 
Jluence of that fact. Mr. Mill says that the 
motive is a social motive, and I have no objec- 
tion so to consider it. But when he goes on to 
ask whether the sense of social duty in perform- 
ing an act can be expected to be as powerful 
when the act is done in secret, and he (the 
actor) can neither be admired for disinterested 
nor blamed for mean and selfish conduct, I meet 
his question by another; I maintain that my 
question must be answered before it is possible 
to give any answer to his. Will the knowledge 
of the vote enable the dispensers of the admira- 
tion and the blame (to wit, the public) to dis- 
tinguish between the disinte votes and the 
selfish votes? In other words, does the vote of 
an elector bear upon its face the good or bad 
motive which dictated it. 

On the question whether the principle which 
has led to the adoption of secret voting at clubs 
is applicable to the case of Parliamentary 
elections Mr. Mill makes the following observa- 
tions: ‘‘ The author deems it a fallacy to distin- 
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guish between the election of members of a club 
and that of members of Parliament, on the ground 
that the voters in a club have no public duty. 
They have a duty, he says, to the members of 
the club. This we altogether dispute. A club 
is a voluntary association, into which people 
enter for their individual pleasure, and are not 
accountable to one another. What is there 
wanted is, that each should declare by his vote 
what is agreeable to himself.”’ Let us test Mr. 
Mill’s view of the matter by examples. I 
will take the Political Economy Club, which is 
a voluntary association. A and B are proposed 
as members. S has to choose between them. 
A is a distinguished professor of-the science, 
whose writings are read with admiration all 
over Europe. Bis an amiable and entertaining 
man, with very slender pretensions to the 
title of political economist. The acknowledged 
purpose of the Club being the promotion of 
truth in political economy, is not S morally 
bound to vote for A in preference to B, on 

recisely the same principle on which, as a 
Pisianeshore elector, he is bound to vote for 
the candidate whom he thinks most competent 
to the discharge of the duties of a legislator? I 
would ask a similar question in the case of a 
political club, a literary club, a military or naval 
club, a chess club, a club of merchants andbankers, 
&c. Every voluntary association hassome common 
object of greater or less importance. Even 
though the object should not go beyond agree- 
able social intercourse between educated men, 
that object would scarcely be promoted by lay- 
ing it down that each member was expected to 
make himself happy and comfortable in his own 
way. Vote by ballot in clubs does not mean 
that there is no common object to be promoted, 
and consequently no duty to be performed ; it 
means that the common object will be better 
promoted and the duty will be better 
performed by secret than by open voting. The 
practice of ballot in clubs does not affirm that 
the members are under no obligations ; but 
that there is no serious temptation to 
ignore the obligations, except from a cause 
which secret voting will remove ; that cause 
being the dislike to give offence to particular 
members of the club who happen to take a per- 
sonal interest in the success of particular candi- 
dates. Vote by ballot at Parliamentary elections 
means something precisely analogous to this. 
The common object may be more important im 
the one case than in the other. The good go- 
vernment of England is more important than 
chess, apa more important than political 
economy or literature ; but there is, in every 
case, a common object of some kind or other, 
and a duty arising out of it. Mr. Mill argues 
that a citizen who should suffer by the misgovern- 
ment brought about by the bad votes of electors 
would have no remedy, or no remedy but to 
abandon his country ; whereas the man whose 
enjoyment of his club has been destroyed 
by the introduction of members who are 
displeasing to him, has his remedy, and may 
ns. en his club for another ; and that this 
affords a reason for making Parliamentary 
electors responsible, which does not apply to 
members of elubs. The distinction, however, 
seems to me to be more apparent than real ; and 
a member of the Atheneum (if that club should 
receive a very large infusion of fox-hunters and 
members of the turf) would scarcely consider the 
proposed remedy sufficient. He would seek in 
vain for a second Athenzeum to console him for 
the loss of the first. I may be told, perhaps, that 
it is trifling with the subject to talk of the mem- 
bers of the Atheneum (under the ballot) bringing 
fox-hunters into the club; but I, on my side, 
think itis trifling with the subject to “eee 
that Parliamentary electors (under the ballot) 
would send uneducated or disreputable 
men to Westminster. I admit that there 1s 
a phenomenon affording a presumption against 
my view of yo matter, whic . Mr. = 
may properly upon me to explain. 
If he eat tie the principle is the same in both 
cases, if the Ballot would operate to the same 
beneficial end at the polling booth as it does in 
the club room, how comes it that Englishmen of 
the highly accomplished class (of the class which 
gives the tone to political opinion) universally 
adopt the ballot in clubs, and that nine out of 
ten of them reject the proposal to introduce it 
at Parliamentary elections, with a good deal of 
indignation and contempt. I tender my. ex- 
lanation with some reluctance, for I have no 

esire to fly in the face of good society ; but I 
cannot, of course, allow a presumption which 
has no real weight to tell heavily against me in 
this discussion. The truth, then, is, that the 
class in question has a strong personal interest 
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in the matter, and their judgment being, 
of course, biassed by their interest, is not 
to be trusted. This again requires explanation. 
When a ballot takes place at a club, all that 
happens is, that a new member is added to the 
general body ; but the result of a Parliamentary 
election is very different ; it adds one (or more 
than one, as the case may be) to a small body 
governing the general body, invested for that 
se with political power and patronage, and 

fot ing in its hands the purse-stri of the 
nation. To be one of that chosen band is of 
course an object of intense desire, and it seems 
to follow (in accordance with the well-known 
principles of human nature) that the class from 
whose ranks that chosen band is chiefly recruited, 
and which obtains the largest share of the good 
things which governing bodies always have at 
their disposal, should be hostile to any proposal 
which has for its object to render electors more 
independent than they now are of the control 
of the more wealthy and powerful sections 
of that class. The position of the territorial 
aristocracy of England in relation, first to the 
large class of tenants at will (for whom the pro- 
tection of the ballot is chiefly sought), and in 
relation, secondly, to the large class of educated 
aspirants for employment in the various 
departments of the State, is too well understood, 
and affords too obvious an explanation of fashion- 
able opinion on the subject of the ballot, to make 
it necessary that I should pursue the subject 
into its details. 

In his remarks upon that passage of my 

amphlet which replied to the charge that the 
Ballot would lead to lying, Mr. Mill raises more 
than one important question of practical morality. 
But they open too wide a field of discussion to 
entered upon within the compass of a letter 
like the present. I will make only one obser- 
vation on this part of the subject. When Mr. Mill 
contends that open voting ought to be main- 
tained, lest the popular reverence for the truth 
should be weakened by the practice of verbal 
lying, he seems to forget that the verbal lie of 
the elector, in defence of his independence, would 
not be necessary, but only a contingent conse- 
quence of the ballot ; contingent upon conduct 
by other men making defence necessary. 


Is Mr. Mill satisfied that the contingenc 
would arise? Take the case of the great land- 
owner. If vote by ballot became the law of the 
Jand, two courses would be open to him : one, to 
accept that new law in its spirit, and scrupu- 
ional to abstain from all encroachments, direct 
or indirect, on the newly-acquired electoral in- 
alependence of his tenants ; the other, to enter 
ji a course of proceeding having for its 
object to retain his control over their 
votes, in contravention of the spirit of 
that new law. Mr. Mill’s argument vir- 
tually assumes that he will take the latter 
of these courses, and that assumption seems to 
me to be altogether unwarranted. There are 
different degrees and different kinds of immo- 
rality. A man may be capable of one degree or 
one kind, and not of another. A landlord may 
be morally capable of the neglect of duty (if it 
can be so called) which is involved in not taking 
active steps to secure the electoral independence 
of his tenantry against a system which sub- 
stantially transfers their votes to himself—espe- 
cially if he can, with truth, allege that the 
jaw, by refusing to meddle with the system, 
seems to give a sort of indirect sanction to it— 
and yet be utterly incapable of attempting, by 
a miserable process of inquisitorial persecution, 
repugnant to the feelings of a oy pemeniee to 
cheat his tenants out of the intended protection 
of a law enacted for the express purpose of 
securing their independence. 

Mr. Mill thinks that a certain historical 
fact, to which I advert in my pamphlet—that of 
political corruption having disappeared from 
within the walls of Parliament in the course of 
a single generation, without any assistance from 
the ballot—ought to reassure us in regard to the 
corruptions of our electoral system. In so far 
as bribery is concerned, this hope may not, per- 
haps, be altogether futile. Public opinion has 
happily become so much less lenient to pecuniary 
immorality at elections than it was forty years 
ago, that another forty years may possibly see 
the end of it. Still, if it be possible to put an 
end to a practice which is both a national cala- 
mity and a national disgrace thoroughly at once 
and for ever, why wait forty years, or twenty 
years, or one? The disap ce of corruption 
from within the walls of Parliament is not, how- 
ever, an example pertinent to the case of elec- 
toral intimidation; and there the prospect is less re- 
assuring. Granting that the tendency of upper- 
¢lass opinion is favourable to a gradual relaxation 
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in the pressure of territorial influence against the 
independence of agricultural tenants (of which I 
am unable to see any signs), yet unfortunately 
the remedy comes too late. ense mischief 
has already been done, which can with difficulty 
be undone. ‘The coercion of fifty years has pro- 
duced its natural fruit, has to a great extent 
rooted out rebellious tendencies ; and the exist- 
ing condition is much less one of unavailing re- 
sistance to the power than one of contented 
submission to it. The submission is, no doubt, 
an evil of a different kind ; but, in the long run, 
or viewed in relation to its permanent effect on 
national character, it is perhaps the more 
injurious of the two. Even under the ballot the 
recovery would probably be slow from that state 
of degrading insensibility to public duties ; but 
under the open voting system, recovery seems 
hopeless. The liberation of the voter from 
external control is the first and necessary step to 
his perception of a — duty and his appre- 
ciation of a political privilege. 

Mr. Mill says that ‘‘he is for leaving the 
voter open to the penalties of opinion, but not to 
those of brute force.” But why leave him open 
to any penalties? Why punish a man, or why 
reward him, for answering a plain question ac- 
cording to the best of his knowledge? He is 
called upon by his country to exercise, in conjunc- 
tion with some hundreds or thousands of his 
fellow citizens, an act of the judgment—to choose 
freely between A and B; and thereupon Mr. 
Mill says to him: We will protect your decision 
from physical violence, but not from moral 
violence ; from blows, but not from perse- 
cution ; from the coercion of the strong 
arm, but not from the coercion of the 
bitter tongue. We will shield you from 
the mob, but we will not shield you from in- 
vective, or ridicule, or the imputation of un- 
worthy motives. This seems to me to be not 
only in the highest degree cruel and unjust, but 
to be in entire contradiction to those principles 
of liberty which Mr. Mill has, in other works, 
enforced by unanswerable arguments. 

Mr. Mill thinks that ‘‘the more ordinary 
operation of public opinion consists in making the 
voter more careful to act up to his own sincere 
opinion ; that it operates through the quiet com- 
ments of relatives, neighbours, and companions 
noting instances of variance between professions 
and conduct, or in which a selfish private 
purpose or a personal grudge prevails over public 
duty.” I reply, that the friends and relatives 
are likely to fall into great mistakes and exer- 
cise a very mischievous influence by commenting 
on these things. They are not competent judges 
of another person’s motives. The argumentum 
ad hominem is altogether unsuited to the case. 
Let them argue A’s claims to the support of the 
constituency as much as they like. I, as an 
elector, will listen to them patiently, will con- 
sider all they have said, and will then decide for 
myself ; but I beg they will not meddle with 
my motives, of which they can know nothing. 
Such interference is simply impertinent. I am 
more interested in the preservation of my 

olitical consistency than they can _ be. 

ake the strongest case, that of a personal grudge. 
Does Mr. Mill mean to lay it down that I am 
deserving of reproof if I vote against a candidate 
who has injured or offended me? — I 
sincerely believe him to be the least good of the 
three candidates. Am I to vote for him in order 
to show that I am superior to the passion of 
revenge? Is this a fit mode of discharging my 
duty to the State? Mr. Mill is the last person 
who would maintain such a doctrine. 

Allow me to say, in conclusion, that Mr. Mill 
is mistaken in supposing that I have in any in- 
stance ‘‘ yielded to the temptation of caricatu- 
ring the arguments of my opponents.” If I 
have misrepresented any passage on which I 
have commented, it has been unintentionally. I 
have either misunderstood his meaning, or not 
clearly expressed my own. If I were immoral 
enough to play tricks with an Ba cae ect argu- 
ments, I am not rash enough to e the attempt 
with such a writer as Mr. Mill. Something 
must he left to the intelligence of readers. It 
might be said, for example, that, in the present 
letter, I am misleading my reader by not advert- 
ing to the fact that there are large landowners 
whose tenants are holders of long leases. But 
precautions against misconception may be carried 
too far. No reader of ordinary intelligencerequires 
to be told that, when large landowners are spoken 
of in connexion with the subject of undue in- 
fluence at elections, the term is not meant to ex- 
tend to those whose tenantry hold their farms 
on conditions which exempt them from the pos- 
sibility of undue influence.—I am, &c., 


Henry RomMILty. 
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SCIENCE, 


—— + 


THE BONE-CAVES OF BELGIUM. 


i ip probableantiquity of man must beadmitted 

on every hand to be the great scientific ques- 
tion of the day. Whatever, therefore, tends to 
throw light on this subject is of first impor- 
tance. ere can be no doubt that in our 
own Brixham cavern, beneath stalagmites of 
enormous size, relics of human work were found 
side by side with the bones of now extinct ani- 
mals. Probably of less remote antiquity, but still 
of high interest, are the remains found in the Fur- 
fooz caves inthe Belgian province of Namur. Their 
discovery was deemed of so great an importance 
that the Archeological Academy of Belgium, at 
the expense of the Government, sent a commis- 
sion to examine these caves. On March 26th 
the commission issued their report, the substance 
of which we subjoin. 

The Belgian Commission was under the 
direction of Dr. Dupont, and consisted of 
MM. Van Velde, Hagemans, and Le Grand 
de Reulandt, the president, vice-president, and 

rpetual secretary of the Archeological Aca- 
2 M. Boucher de Perthes and two other 
men of science, Mr. Jones and M. de Reul, 
accompanied the commission, which also was 
subsequently joined by MM. d’Omalius d’Hal- 
loy, Van Beneden, de la Valleye, and Malaise. 

Dr. Dupont had collected into one room many 
of the remains found in the caverns. These were 
first examined by the commission. They were 
immediately struck with the large number of rein- 
deer horns, of which quantities have been found 
in one of the caves called Trou de Nutons. It is ob- 
viously important, though difficult with precision 
to fix the exact epoch at which the reindeer moved 
northwards, a migration which must have been 
caused by some climatal change. According to 
the opinion of MM. Lartet, Christy, Milne- 
Edwards, and others, the disappearance of the 
reindeer from the forests of Central Europe took 
place in prehistoric times. MM. Lartet and 
Christy say the migration undoubtedly took place 
before the introduction of domestic animals and 
the employment of metals in Western Europe. 
Thus, from the numerous horns and bones of the 
reindeer, the probable age of the other remains 
in the caves may be inferred. : 

Only one of the reindeer horns showed signs 
of the contemporaneous existence of man. On 
this one was cut a deep notch. But abundant 
evidence of the presence of man was otherwise 
given. In the same cave with the horns, together 
with flint knives, there had been found a kind of 
flute made from the tibia of a goat, and in an 
adjoining cave a whistle, cut out of one of the 
smaller bones of the reindeer : several of these 
whistles had previously been discovered in other 
caves. The most interesting objects in this 
collection from the caves were a number of 
needles made from pieces of reindeer horn. 
Great care had evidently been bestowed on their 
workmanship, for they were well pointed, and at 
the thick — pierced with a hole for the thread, 
which was most likely made of fine strips of the 
tendons of the reindeer. This animal was not 
the only one which had left its remains in the 
caves, for amongst the collection, bones of the 
bat, bear, badger, stag, chamois, wild oat, 
beaver, and wild boar, were rec . thie 
noticeable, however, that in all these bones 
there are none belonging to any extinct animal ; 
there was one apparent exception to this, in 
what was said to be a tibia of the Ursus giganticus, 
but according to Dr. Dupont, the classification of 
this bone was doubtful. 

The existence of man was shown not merely 
by articles of his workmanship, but also 
by his actual remains. Thus there were two 
human skulls, a large number of molar teeth, 
jaws, and various other bones oe to men, 
women, and children, and even to a foetus. One 
of the jawbones bore traces of a disease, which had 
eaten the bone away in different places. The 
two skulls are brac eyed, one, however, 
was pronounced to prognathous, and the 
other orthognathous. The commission say the 
leave archeo-anthropologists to solve this diff. 
culty. All the human bones examined showed 
that the inhabitants of the caves were men of 
small stature, and this is also the general conclu- 
sion derived from other ancient remains of man. 
The imaginary idea that the early denizens of 
the earth were a race of giants, a belief common 
among many people, must certainly be dismissed ; 
for, so far, we are sure that man has not in any 
way degenerated. 

x quantity of black ry and of ornaments 
made from shells showed the commencement of 
human industry at this period, and the existence 

























































of intercourse with remote peoples is evident 
from the fact that the same species of shells 
are now found as fossils in the tertiary 
strata of Paris. To archeologists one of the 
relics will be specially interesting. This is a 
flat, square stone about fifty centimetres in 
breadth, upon the side of which were cut 
some es, which were somewhat like 
the Gaelic mode of writi The strokes, 
which were neatly and arly made, con- 
sisted of five vertical lines crossed at an angle 
by a sixth This instrument, with an 

dition of one stroke, is exactly similar to that 
now employed by workmen for the purpose of 
counting; by them it is used to replace the 
figures, and it may not be impossible that this 
ancient inscription recalls the same practice. 
The stone is worthy of further and more minute 
examination, as it appeared to bear other 
partially effaced strokes. 

A personal inspection of the caves was made 
by the commission before they returned. The 
trouble taken by them to reach the Trou de 
Rosette was richly rewarded by their discovering 
in this cave another human skull, bedded so 
tightly among a mass of angular calcareous stones, 
that it was difficult to remove. Some tibie and 
other bones were also found, all tightly com- 
pe and scattered about in great confusion ; 

mes of the beaver, reindeer, and goat were 
extricated, but no flint implements. 

After this, with considerable difficulty, the 
cave termed ‘‘ Trou de Frontal” was reached. 
This cave is so named from a skull having 
been discovered there; since then the cave 
has been well worked, and flint implements, 
ornaments, amulets, pottery, traces of fires, 
skulls, and various bones have been found 
therein. All the specimens in this cavern were 
near the surface of the earth, which belonged 
partially to the quaternary and in part to 
modern strata. Altogether, the remains of four- 
teen individuals have been found in this cave, 
which was possibly used as a sepulchre. The 
bones may have been thrown into their present 
disordered state by some subsequent catastrophe 
or inundation. The Trou de Nutons was the last 
that was visited, but danger and increasing difli- 
culties in the way thither rendered this rather a 
perilous und i Besides a large number 
of reindeer horns,—flint implements, remains of 
fires, and burnt bones were also seen in this cave, 
which was probably the workshop or kitchen of 
these early races. 

The bones when found in the different caves 
were mixed in utter confusion with earth and 
fragments of stones, showing that some violent 
action had taken place after the deposition of the 
remains. The flint implements consisted chiefly 
of knives and arrowheads (for the most part of 
small size), and were generally found imme- 
diately under the human bones, or sometimes as- 
sociated with them. 

From their examination of the ground, the in- 
struments, and the bones, the commission were 
able to state that the individuals found in the 
caves of Furfooz belong to a race succeeding that 
of the dolichocephalic men < is ap re 
Quignon, &c., and preceding that of the Celto- 
Germanic age. If this be correct, these people 
were contemporaneous with the men of Chau- 
vaux, with the troglodytes in the centre of 
France and the Pyrenees, and with the most 
ancient dwellers in the lake habitations. Taci- 
tus calls this race the Fenni; they were the an- 
cestors of the present Laplanders, who in every 
respect - owed resemble the ancient inhabitants 
of the 0oz caves, The small stature of these 
men may have originated the superstitious fear 
of a race of pigmies, which is common in the 
] ds of France and Germany. The history 
of their race is probably the same as that as- 
scribed by M. Spring to the men of Chauvaux. 
Possibly, to escape from some danger, they took 
refuge in caves, where, owing to privation and 

isery, their stature may have been shortened 
and their features rendered uncouth. 








ON THE ANALYSES OF ANCIENT 
BRONZES. 


L. R. VON FELLENBERG, of Berne, has 

« just completed a long and elaborate series 

of analysesof ancient bronzes, including specimens 

of known Greek and Egyptian origin, as well as 

ancient implements and ornaments of the so- 

called bronze period in E He gives the 

following as the final results of his investiga- 
tions :— 

The ancient bronze weapons, and other oA 
ects, differ in their appearance according to the 
ocality in which have been ed. 
Those which are f 


in peat-mud are simply 
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coated with a black earthy mass, which is easily 
removed by ing in water, when the metal is 
brought out in its origi lustre—in fact, in the 
condition in which it was imbedded. This is 
due to the protecting action of the organic mud. 
Bronzes obtained from the bottom of water are 
usually covered with a thin coat of calcareous 
sinter; they have evidently been exposed to 
some slight oxidation after their immersion, 
but retain their sharpness in perfection. The 
bronze articles found in the earth or in graves, 
on the contrary, are characterized by the green 
coating of verdigris, often of considerable thick- 
ness, with which they are covered. When this 
is removed, the bronze appears red, from a crust 
of protoxide of copper, and it is only when the 
latter is removed by means of ammonia that 
the true colour and lustre of the metal become 
visible. Objects of this kind, especially when 
of small size, frequently lose their metallic pro- 
perties altogether, and consist only of protoxide 
of copper, coated externally with a shining green 
or blue crust of carbonate. 

Composition of Bronzes.—The primary con- 
stituents of bronzes are copper, tin, zinc, and, 
in certain cases, lead. The accidental constitu- 
ents are silver, lead, iron, antimony, nickel, and 
cobalt. 

Copper is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant constituent, yet its quantity varies greatly, 
different bronzes containing from 67 to 95 per 
cent. ; moreover, it must be remembered that 
all the accidental constituents are to be regarded 
as impurities of the copper, so that it must be 
very difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to 
the fen oor nengge of copper and tin employed in 
the formation of the alloy. 

According to all historical traditions, tin 
was brought into commerce and diffused over 
Europe by the Pheenicians, which must be 
understood to mean that the merchants of that 
nation conveyed it to the people on the coasts, 
from whom it then found its way overland to 
the most distant tribes. This may account for 
the extraordinary variation in the quantity of 
tin found in different bronzes—namely, from 3 
or 4 to 20 per cent., or more; this difference 
depending on the abundance or scarcity of the 
metal, without any reference to the influence 
which it might exert upon the properties of the 
alloy. 

Zime makes its first appearance in the bronzes 
of the iron age; and, although it was not 
known as a peculiar metal until towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, it was added to melted 
——- and bronze, in the form of calamine, as 
early as the third century, with the purpose of 
obtaining a yellow alloy. Zinc, however, was 
unknown during the true bronze period. 

Lead occurs in the bronzes of the pile-dwel- 
lings, and in others of early date, in such small 
quantities that it can only be regarded as an 
accidental constituent of them, arising from im- 

urity of the copper. This notion is confirmed 
»y the fact that silver is not found with these 
bronzes, whilst gold is of frequent occurrence ; 
from which we may conclude that the people 
who were unacquainted with silver were equally 
ignorant of bak 

The bronzes of the Greeks, Egyptians, Etrus- 
cans, and Romans, contain lead in considerable 
quantities, so that it may be regarded as having 
been purposely added to the alloy; and these 
peoples possessed silver for many centuries, in- 
deed even before iron. The connexion between 
the use of silver and lead in the old world is 
explained by the fact that silver is here found 
almost exclusively in argentiferous lead-ores. 
The question, however, is not whether lead 
might have been known earlier than silver, but 
whether lead was in general use before silver. 
And it would appear that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for, even in Pliny’s 
time, the Romans distinguished lead and tin 
only as plumbum nigrum and pl. candidum, the 
expression stannum being applied to alloys of 
lead and tin, used for soldering lead and tinning 
copper vessels. If this were the case among the 
civili nations of antiquity, we cannot sup- 

se that the people of the bronze period ua 

ave been further advanced. 

Hence the presence of lead in bronzes in such 
quantity as to indicate that it is an intentional 
constituent of the alloy, may be taken as proof 
that these bronzes are the relics of civilized 

le, and not of the barbarous tribes of the 
lea age. The presence of lead is thus as im- 
portant in the determination of bronzes as that 
of zinc. 

Origin of Bronzes.—Opinicns as to the origin 
of bronzes are greatly at variance. Some—and 
amongst theseare the highest authorities—regard 
the ancient Phoenicians as the discoverers of 
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bronze, and the agents of its diffusion over the 
European continent ; so that the bronze articles 
that we possess from the North, from Celtic 
ves, and from the pile-dwellings, are all of 
heenician origin. There is little doubt that the 
Pheenicians alone carried on the commerce in 
tin, because they alone knew the Cassiterides ; 
they also knew the way to the Baltic, as thence 
they obtained amber. It may, therefore, easily 
be believed that they carried the knowledge of 
tin, and of its use in the manufacture of bronze, 
to these northern shores; but this does not 
prove that the Pheenicians alone knew how to 
make bronze ; and, indeed, such a notion is contra- 
dicted by the varying a heen of copper and 
tin in the bronzes of different peoples, pa ow the 
dissimilarity of their accidental constituents. 
Moreover, it would be remarkable that the 
nearest neighbours of the Pheenicians should 
have added lead to their bronzes, and the 
Pheenicians have introduced none of this 
cheaper metal into the objects manufactured for 
their distant commerce among the northern 
nations. But this question can only be settled 
when we get analyses of authentic Pheenician 
bronzes to compare with those of the northern 
examples. The numerous bronze foundries that 
have been found, also go to prove that bronze- 
casting was indigenous among nearly all 
European peoples ; and the variation in the 
accidental constituents would seem to indicate 
that they used the copper of their own districts. 
The author sums up his opinions on the 
subject as follows:. The first knowledge of 
bronze might have been brought to the tribes of 
the bronze period either by the Pheenicians or 
by other civilized people living further towards 
the south-east, but it then became a common 
property, and to a certain extent the type of a 
whole epoch of civilization ; it maintained and 
spontaneously developed itself, until, by the 
introduction and preponderant diffusion of iron, 
the general and exclusive use of bronze, and at 
the same time the bronze period, came to an end. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 





THe manufacture of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable will be completed at the works of the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany, Hast Greenwich, on Monday next, and a 
dinner will be given by the directors, at the Ship 
Tavern, in cclbleaien of the event. July is the 
month in which the Atlantic is freest from ice- 
bergs, on the average; it is also the month which 
is most exempt from violent hurricanes, and 
from the fogs on the Newfoundland coasts. We 
are glad, therefore, to learn that there is now no 
doubt that the Great Eastern will start with 
the cable in July. Two of our steam frigates 
will sail with her to give towing aid, and we 
shall be surprised if the navy department at 
Washington does not allow a vessel of the 
American navy to participate in the respon, 
sibility and the honours of the work. 


M. BovusstncauLt has recently made some 
experiments on the absorption and assimilation 
of carbonic acid by leaves exposed to sunlight. 
His results are thus summed up: 1. Leaves ex- 
posed to the sun in pure carbonic acid do not 
decompose this gas, or if they do, it is with 
excessive slowness. 2, Leaves exposed in a 
mixture of carbonic acid and atmospheric air 
rapidly decompose the former gas. Oxygen does 
not seem to interfere in the phenomenon. 3. Car- 
bonic acid is rapidly decomposed by leaves when 
that gas is mixed with either hydrogen or nitro- 
gen. The author has pointed out some analogies 
of these phenomena with the slow combustion of 
phosphorus under certain circumstances. Thus 
phosphorus placed in pure oxygen does not be- 
come luminous, and does not burn, or if it does, 
burns with excessive slowness. In a mixture 
of oxygen and atmospheric air, however, phos- 
phorus burns rapidly ; it also burns when p ed 
in oxygen mixed with hydrogen, nitrogen, or 
carbonic acid. Phosphorus which does not 
burn in pure oxygen at an ordinary pressure 
becomes combustible when the gas is rarefied ; 
and M. Boussingault found that, similarly, a leaf 
placed in rarefied pure carbonic acid decomposed 
the gas and evolved oxygen. 


Dr. Oxurer, a French surgeon, has found a 
remarkable result, following an operation he 
recently made. The upper half of the humerus 
had been removed from the arm of a girl, with- 
out cutting either muscle or tendon, as the com- 
plete success of such operations depends upon 
this important point. In process of time the 
periosteum reproduced the entire bone, and the 
shoulder became similar in appearance to what 
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it was previously. The girl is now able to move 
her arm better than she has done for eight 
years, —lifting it to herhead, throwing it forward, 
and can even cause it to rotate. The interest of 
this operation is, that besides the reproduction 
of the bone by the periosteum, which rarely 
been observed in man, in the present case there 
was a reproduction of the top of the humerus, 
a result which we believe had never previously 
been obtained. 

SomE important physiological experiments on 
deglutition have just been made with the auto- 
laryngoscope, by Dr. H. Guinier. In a note 
communicated to the French Academy, he states 
that, in the process of swallowing, the solid food 

s directly upon the surface formed by the 
contraction of the glottis. In the same manner 
liquids employed as gargles were found to re- 
main below the epiglottis in direct contact with 
the folds of the intra-laryngeal mucous mem- 
brane and the vocal cords. From these experi- 
ments, it appeared to follow that the simple 
contraction of the vocal cords is sufficient to 
oppose the passage of foreign bodies into the 
trachea. is contraction is automatic, and 
produced by reflex action. This, in turn, is due 
to the sensation caused by the contact of the 
foreign substance with the membrane lining the 
regions under the glottis, but more especially 
under the epiglottis; this membrane, therefore, 
appears to play the part of a special sensory 
organ. 

Dr. WINNECKE has recently published the 
series of observations made in 1862 on the planet 
Mars to obtain the sun’s parallax, and states 
how far his efforts were seconded by other astro- 
nomers. The astronomers of the southern 
hemisphere have all given much assistance. 
Maclear, at the Cape of Good Hope, observed 
the distance ofthe planet from the proposed stars 
on 45 nights. At Santiago, in Chili, MM. 
Moesta and Schumacher obtained observations 
on 53 evenings. No news had arrived from 
Williamstown (Victoria, Australia) when the 
memoir was read before the Imperial Academy 
at St. Petersburg. The co-operation has been 
very satisfactory, and a close agreement is 
found, since all the observers have, as far as the 
peculiarities of their instruments will allow, 
adopted the Pulkowa method. The discussion of 
the declinations of Mars, obtained by the Repsold 
circle, leads to the supposition that they contain 
an error of 0°22", The instruments at the 
Greenwich Observatory and the Cape of Good 
og are superior in optical power to that at 
Pulkowa. The remainder come after the Repsold 
circle. We therefore assume the probable ave- 
rage error of the declination of Mars as 0:3". 
Maclear, Moesta, and Schumacher, in the 
southern hemisphere, have obtained 98 observa- 
tions, and if we assume tbat Ellery in 
Williamstown, and Pogson in Madras, have 


-& proportionate number, the total for the 


southern hemisphere will amount to 130. 
We may further assume that Helsingfors, 
Petersburg, Pulkowa, Berlin, Greenwich, 
Kremsmiinster, and Washington have fur- 
nished together a similar number. This 
gives for the probable error of the final 


result, 03" v3. or 0°01", which scarcely exceeds 


s¢s Of the whole. We should remember that 
the possible error of the ordinary parallax must 
be assumed as '. The meridinal observations 
will decide the question, if we assume that they 
are free from constant errors. The careful way 
in which they were made, and the similarity of 
method followed in the different observations, 

ive every reason to believe this. Supposing, 

owever, that constant errors still exist, and 
that some precautions have been neglected, 
the observations themselves will tell us this, 
thanks to the zealous carrying out of the pre- 
concerted plan. If they are present, several 
different combinations of single observations 
will not lead us to the same parallax. For in- 
stance, by combining the Berlin observations 
with those of Santiago, a different result will be 
obtained to that furnished by combining Pul- 
kowa with the Cape of Hope. So that 
the new value of the — may be considered 
to be pretty well settled. 

AccorDING to a paper recently laid before the 
Royal Geographical Society of Vienna by Dr. 
Friedman, of Munich, the meteorological pertur- 
bations are due to ‘‘ contact of the external air 
with the interior of the earth!” His reasoning 
is in this wise : According to Humboldt, there 
exist 425 volcanoes, of which 207 are still active. 
The external atmosphere is thus connected with 
the interior of the earth by 207 fiery throats. 
It may be assumed that of these 207 volcanoes 
there is at least one eruption daily, which thus 





causes important disturbances in the upper 
layers of the atmosphere. These movements 
being propagated in a wave-like manner to a 
distance, produce the irre ities in meteoro- 
logical phenomena for which so many explana- 
tions have been proposed. 

At the distribution of the prizes obtained by the 
students of the faculty of medicine, which 
recently took place at University Coll it 
was stated by Dr. Harley that the Council had 
instituted a course of lectures on mental diseases. 
The lectures are now in course of delivery by Dr. 
A. W. Sankey, and are, it is said, the first of 
the kind ever established in any medical school 
in this country. 

THE Council of the Society of Arts have 
arranged for a conversazione on Wednesday, the 
14th June, at the South Kensington Museum. 

WE have received from Mr. F. A. Paget, C.E., 
a pamphlet on ‘‘The Wear and Tear of Steam- 
boilers,” being a reprint, in a separate form, of 
a paper read by him a few weeks ago before the 
Society of Arts. He treats of the various causes 
of the wear of boilers under four different heads, 
viz.: 1. The effects of the pressure of the steam ; 
2. The mechanical effects of the heat; 3. The 
chemical effects of the fuel; 4. The chemical 
effects of the feed-water. Under the] last 
head he gives an ingenious explanation of 
the ‘‘ pitting” of react am by which they 
are so rapidly destroyed. The feed-water is 
seldom perfectly pure, having generally either a 
slightly acid or alkaline reaction, and this ‘‘pit- 
ting” is due to local action on the iron, which, 
being ‘‘welded up from differently worked scrap, 
is far from being an electro-homogeneous body.”’ 
A precisely similar action takes place when im- 

ure zinc is immersed in dilute Ms peer acid. 


That this is the true explanation of ‘‘ pitting” 
seems to be proved by the interesting fact, ad- 
duced by Mr. Paget, that boilers e of cast- 


steel plates are not subject to it. The paper 
concludes with a valuable résumé of the _ 
lative enactments with regard to boilers in 
ferent countries. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE SOUND EFFECTS OF LARGE CHOIRS. 


N Tue Reaver of May 13th appears a letter 

fromacorrespondent, ‘‘C. J. M.,” whocriticises 
unfavourably my communication of 13th ult. 
An answer to the same would consist mainly in 
reiterating former arguments ; and since no useful 
end could accrue from a discussion involving 
individual opinions only, I think it preferable to 
await the corroboration or disproval of experi- 
ence. . BrouGHron. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 





PARIS. 

AcADEMY OF Scrences.—May 8.—M. Coste 
read a memoir ‘‘On the Production of Sexes.” 
The author has been led to doubt the truth of 
the hypothesis, propounded by M. Thury, 
which supposes that every egg passes, during 
the peri of its maturation, through two 
successive, but continuous, phases, during each 
of which it has a different sexual character. If 
fecundated in the first half, it would be a female ; 
if in the latter, amale. From experiments on 
fowls, the author shows that the sexes are pro- 
duced indifferently from e taken at the 
beginning, middle, or end of the laying. With 
regard to rabbits, M. Coste fin e same 
irregular result, in fact, altogether, a larger 
number of males were born at the commence- 
ment of maturation. M. Thury’s law is, there- 
fore, not applicable to such mammals or to 
birds. The author is continuing his experi- 
ments to determine whether it holds good 
even to the bovine mammals, which M. Thury 
made the subject of his investigation. A 
memoir was presented by Dr. MacDonnell, en- 
titled ‘‘ Physiological Researches upon the Amyla- 
ceous Matter found in the Tissues of the Foetus 
and in the Liver.” The author shows that the 
quantity of this substance varies in the different 
tissues of the feetus. He also demonstrates by 
experiment, that the proportion of amylaceous 
matter in the liver is not only different in dif- 
ferent animals, but varies considerably in the 
same creature. It exists in the largest quantity 
in ‘the liver of he om less in pigeons, and least 
in cats and in-China fowls. The author 
has assured himself that there is no more starchy 
matter produced in the liver of animals fed on 
gelatine, than in those entirely deprived of food. 

In chemistry, M. E. Martin communicated the 
second part of his ‘‘ Electro-Chemical Study of 
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the really Simple Bodies, Pondera ble and Impon- 
derable.” This is devoted to an attempted 
explanation ‘of the phenomena of combustion, 
and of the action of the voltaic battery ; it is, 
however, as ulative and pgs ow as 
the author’s former paper. {. Friedel and 
Crafts contributed a note ‘‘On Silicium-Methyl 
and upon the Methyl-Silicic Ethers.” The new 
body silicium-methyl was first obtained by the 
action of chloride of silicium upon mercury- 
methyl, the two substances being heated together 
up to about 180° or 200° C. The authors give in 
this paper another and simpler method of pro- 
ducing the same body in a quantities ; the 
also state their on fi of o Pe the methy!- 
silicic ethers. Silicium-methy] is a limpid liquid, 
boiling at from 30° to 31°'C., and burning with 
a luminous flame, which produces white fumes of 
silica. Analysis gave the formula, Si 4 C Hs ; 
its — was found by experiment to be 3-058, 
by calculation 3°045. A great difference was 
noticeable between the boiling points of silicium- 
methyl and silicium-ethyl; the latter boiling at 
152°5° C, or 122° above the former. 

“The Cause of the Crystallization of Super- 
saturated Solutions” has been the subject 
of two recent communications to the Academy. 
One of the authors, M. Viollette, continues the 
result of his investigation at this meeting; and 
M. Gernez, the other author, does the same at 
the next. We may return to the subjects of 
thesememoirs. « 

An important memoir was read by M. Paul 
Gervais, on ‘‘ The Mesosaurus Tenuidens.” This 
is a fossil reptile, which has been found in 
Southern Africa, and named Mesosaurus by the 
author, on account of its multiple relationship. 
From a detailed description given in this paper, 
itappeared that this creature had certain points 
in common with terrestrial animals, and others 
similar to those reptiles like the Simosaurus and 
the Plesiosaurus, which enn inhabited the 
sea. A paper was communicated by M. Jacquot 
‘‘On the Position of the Mineral Sources of the 
Department of the Gers.” 

‘*Sur le Frettage des Bouches 4 Feu” is the 
title of a memoir by M. Virgile. The first part 
of the paper was communicated at this meeting, 
and was occupied with a mathematical examina- 
tion of the equilibrium of an elastic hollow tube. 

‘“‘The Comets, 1860-ITI., 1863-I. and VI.” 
formed the subject of a memoir by M. Hoek, 
who states that there exist in space cometary 
systems which the attraction of the sun dis- 

rses, and of which the members, as isolated 
,odies, reach the neighbourhood of the earth in 
the course of several years. A letter was read 
from M. Coulvier Gravier, which contained 
several graphical representations of the appear- 
ance of shooting stars. We have already noticed 
the discovery of a new minor planet by M. de 
Gasparis, who has written to the Academy on 
the subject, and also referred to a paper read 
at this meeting by M. Ladrey, ‘‘On the In- 
provement and Preservation of Wines.” 

May 15.—The chemical papers were “On the 
Action of Metalloids upon Giass, and on the 
Presence of Alkaline Sulphates in Glass,” by M. 
Pelouze. The author finds that—l. All com- 
mercial glass contains sulphates. 2. Glass made 
from materials not containing sulphates is not 
coloured by carbon, boron, &c. 3. Sulphur 
and sulphurous minerals impart a yellow colour 
to pure glass. 4. The colour produced in glass 
by metalloids is entirely due to their reducing 
power. ‘‘Chemical Researches on Hydraulic 
Cements,” by M. Fremy. This memoir was 
occupied with an examination of the true con- 
stitution of hydraulic cements, in order to dis- 
cover the causes which influence their solidity 
or decomposition. M. F. Kuhlmann contributed 
the fourth part of his ‘‘ Researches on the Crystal- 
logenic Force.” In this paper the author has spe- 
cially studied the freezing of water, and themodifi- 
cations which are produced inthe crystallization of 
certain saline substances when the crystallization 
occurs under the influence of low temperatures. 
A second memoir ‘‘On the Molecular State of 
Bodies ” was presented by M. Persoz. ‘‘On 
Some Properties of Nitric Acid,” a note by M. 
Dietzenbacher. Various effects produced by a 
mixture of fuming nitric acid and Nordhausen 
sulphuric acid are stated in this communication. 
M. Gernez sent a second paper “‘On Super- 
saturated Solutions.” The author had already 
shown that the ization of a supersaturated 
solution of _ of —_ = determined by 
the contact of an imperceptibly minute quanti 
of this salt. lo’ ua “detente this fact, = | 
applies it as a delicate method of qualitative 
analysis. Dr. Phipson communicated a note 
“On the Existence of Silicon under Two 
States in Smelting, and their Influence on ‘the 
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Production of Steel by the Bessemer Process.” 
‘‘Upon the Recriprocal Action of Orcine and 
Ammonia,” by M. Victor de Luynes. 

Some important physical papers were read. 
The first was by M. de la Rive, ‘‘ On the Propa- 

tion of Electricity through the Metallic 
Veen Produced by the Voltaic Arc.” These 
metallic vapours were found to have a high con- 
ductivity, apparently in accordance with the 
conductive power of the same bodies in the 
solid state ; the e of electricity through 
the arc was seen to alter the character of the 
latter. Another paper was communicated by 
the same author ‘“ én the Optical Properties 
which determine the P of an Electric Dis- 
— in Different Kinds of Glass.” ‘*‘ Upon the 
Employment of Absolute Temperatures in the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat ” formed the sub- 
ject of a communication by M. Athanase Dupré, 
which was followed by a paper by M. Clausius, 
replying to some criticisms which M. Dupré 
had made upon his memoirs ‘‘On the Second 
Principal Theorem of the Mechanical Theory of 
Heat.’ 

The remaining communications were by Pro- 
fessor Sylvester, ‘‘On an Arithmetical Theorem;” 
a report upon a memoir by M. Bergeret ‘‘On 
the inane of Atmospheric Phenomena on 
Health ;” ‘‘A New Treatment of Pulmonary Com- 

laints,” by Dr. Schnepp ; ‘‘ On the Phenomena 

ing and Accompanying a Thunderstorm on 

May 7, 1865,” by M. Lermoyez; ‘‘Theoretical and 

Practical Researches on the Bending of Quad- 

rillated Systems,” by M. Lavoinne ; ‘‘On Tannin 

in the Rosacees,” by M. Trécul ; ‘‘ Researches 

on the Anatomy of the Sipunculi,” by M. Jour- 

dain ; ‘‘On the Geological Constitution of the 

South of Algiers,” by M. Marés; and ‘On a 
Deposit of Bat Guano,” by M. Hardy. 








VIENNA. 

IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF ScrENcEs.—April 
27.—M. H. Platter communicated a memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Revision of the Most Important In- 
vestigations upon the Dependence of Electro- 
magnetism on the Intensity of the Current.” 
Professor Briike communicated some investiga- 
tions upon the determination of the sugar pro- 
duced iabetic patients by means of polarized 
ight, which have aon made by M. Tscherinoff. 
M. C. von Littrow presented the continuation 
of his investigations of the physical conjunctions 
of asteroids. Three interesting cases will occur 
in 1865—namely :— 

Astree—Diana, least reciprocal distance, 0°035, 
end of April. 

Hygiea—Doris, least reciprocal distance, 0-029, 
beginning of August. 

sia—Feronia, least reiprocal distance, 0-022, 
end of October. 
The unit of distance is half the t axis of 
the earth’s orbit.—M.von Littrow also exhibited 
six drawings of the surface of Mars. 

Professor Schrétter made a_ prelimi 
statement of a series of experiments which 
he has made as to the nature of the light 
ae by the combustion of esium. 

m these experiments it appears that the ultra- 
violet spectrum of this light is six times as wide 
as the ordinary spectrum. The esium 
light causes the combination of chlorine and 
hydrogen, and, when very intense, produces 
their explosion in afew seconds. Bodies which 
become luminous by exposure to the sun-light 
for five or ten minutes attain the maximum of 
their luminous power by a few seconds’ exposure 
to the magnesium light. Attempts to obtain 
esi gig pictures of these phosphorescent 

ies failed entirely, showing that the 
chemical rays which cause their luminosity be- 
come converted into ordinary rays, and that those 
only are really fluorescent bodies, which continue 
luminous after the cessation of the action of the 
chemical rays upon them. Professor K. Peters 
described some peculiarities of the lower course 
of the Danube. 
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Roya GroGRAPHicaL Socrety.—May 8,— 
cca L ag > — oe the —. 
paper ‘‘ e ific Gravity, Tempe- 
rature, as Currents of tthe Seas Ss through 
between d and India,” was read by 
Captain Toynbee. The author in this paper 
recorded the principal observations which he had 
made -_ 5a supplied b Fra ier of 
Trade, during five voyages to India, leavi 
England Jul Sch adi pabnening hous the spléale 
of April. It was the constant recurrence of 
certain phenomena in the condition of the sea, in 
the same place and at the same time of the year, 








that had led him to think they might be in- 
teresting to the public as pointing to some im- 
portant conclusions regarding the physical 
geography of thesea. He found, in the Atlantic, 
that the specific gravity of the sea decreased on 
approaching the equator, a result due to the rains 
falling between the North-east and South-east 
Trades ; and in the Southern Indian Ocean in 
the rainy season (January and February), the 
whole ocean was affected by the rains then 
falling south of the Line. With regard to 
temperature, he had made numerous observa- 
tions during the five voyages, the chief results 
of which he had tabulated. These threw some 
light on the cold current which swept in August 
northward along the west coast of Africa ; this, 
he found reason to conclude, curved sharply to 
the westward shortly after crossing the Line in 
about 17° w. long. ; the farther east of this the 
colder was the water ; once, between 1° 30’ to 
0° 30’ N. lat., he found its temperature to 
descend as low as 70° (Fahr.), making the air 
quite cool and damp. In March this current is 
of a higher temperature, because it has then 
flowed from the south after the southern summer. 
The author confirmed the views of Towson 
regarding the direction of the tracks of icebergs 
in the South Atlantic, and showed that the very 
low temperature of the sea in Table Bay (51° in 
February) was due to the current setting from 
the ice-bearing sea, and that this was also the 
source of the great West African current. A few 
miles tothe south-east of the Cape, the sea greatly 
increases in warmth, and along the parallel of 
about 40°, running from the meridian of Green- 
wich to 50° E., there was found in each voyage a 
succession of lanes of hot and cold water, the hot 
as high as 67° (Fahr.), and the cold sometimes as 
low as 40°. Were it not for the rush of warm 
water down the Mozambique channel, the ice- 
streams travelling north-eastward would not be 
deflected as now, to the south-east, but would go 
forward and render the passage round the Cape 
much more dangerous than it is. After giving 
further details on this important subject, the 
author concluded by recommending outward- 
bound ships to delay crossing the fortieth parallel 
till the longitude of 10° rE. is reached. As the 
sea on the Agulhas Bank is always several 
degrees colder than that to the eastward of it, 
the thermometer is a good guide to tell a ship 
when she is coming near the land. 

Commander Davis said, that great errors in 
the observations made on the temperature and 
pone gravity of the sea arose from the fact 
that the water experimented upon was generally 
taken directly from the surface, which was likely 
to be acted upon by solar radiation, the descent 
of rain, and other purely local circumstances. 
More value would be attached to these observa- 
tions if the water were taken from a depth of 
two or three fathoms. 

Captain Toynbee replied that he had taken 
water for experiment at various depths. He 
thought the observations contained in his paper 
were not liable to error from local and temporary 
conditions of the sea, as he had found the same 
phenomena repeated in pretty nearly the same 
parts of the ocean, and at the same periods of 
the year, during five successive voyages. 

Mr. F. GALTON bore witness to the accuracy 
of Captain Toynbee’s remarks about the cold 
current along the West Coast of Africa. 

The next paper was ‘‘On the Rovuma River, 
East Africa,” by Dr. Kirk. The author stated 
that this river was of interest to the English public 
as being the first of any importance on the 600 

iles of coast north of the Zambesi, and opposite 
that blank in the map where the great problem 
in African geography remains to be solved, and 
the head-waters of the Nile, Congo, and the 
Zambesi yet to be defined. It lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and is 
accessible to small vessels, having no bar. He 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone on two journeys up 
the river in 1861 and 1862, in the second one 
reaching the rapids which limit navigation, a 
littie more than 100 miles from the coast, and 
half-way to the east bank of Lake Nyassa. A 
little beyond this } aaray the river is joined by the 
Niende, flowing from the south-west ; but the 
main stream comes from the north-west, and 
none of the natives seemed to have any know- 
ledge of its course, 

he President stated that the Rovuma was the 
entrance by which Dr. Livingstone, who had 
recently received the appointment of Consul to 
the independent chiefs of Central Africa, and was 
about to start on his third journey of exploration, 
intended to penetrate the great unknown 
interior. He would endeavour to proceed up 
the north-western branch, which would enable 
him to pass all those obstacles offered by tribes 
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nearer the coast connected with the slave traffi°: 
His chief object in reaching the interior woult 
be to solve the great problem of the watershe 
of Central Africa. Should the doctor reach the 
northern end of Lake Tanganyika, he would be 
able to determine the ee question of the ulti- 
mate source of the Nile. 

A third Paper was ‘On a Visit to Unexplored 
Parts in the North of Madagascar,” by Dr. Gunst. 
This was an account of a journey which the author 
had recently performed, in the first place, from 
Tamatave to Tananarivo and back, and thence 
along the east coast northward to Vohemaro, 
touching on the way at the port of Agouzy. 

The President announced that a telegram had 
that day been received from Colonel Pelly, stating 
that he had returned in safety to Bushire, after 
leading his party to the Wahabite capital in the 
interior of Arabia and back. 

The anniversary meeting of this Society was 
held on May 22. The following otficers were 
elected for the year 1865-6 : President: Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S.  Vice-Presidents : 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back, D.C.L., F.R.S., Vis- 
count Strangford, Major-General Sir Henry C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Mr. John Crawturd. 
Trustees: Lord Houghton and Sir Walter C. Tre- 
velyan, Bart. Secretaries: Messrs. C. R. Mark- 
ham and Laurence Oliphant. Foreign Secretary : 
Mr. Francis Galton. Council: Colonel George 
Balfour, R.A., C.B., Lord Colchester, Rear- 
Admiral R. Collinson, C.B., the Earl of Donough- 
more, Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, M.P., 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas F. Fremantle, Bart., 
Lord William Hay, Captain Sir John C. D. Hay, 
Bart., R.N., M.P., Captain Felix Jones (late 
I.N.), Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Major-Gene- 
ral Sir A. Scott Waugh, F.R.S.; Messrs. J 
Arrowsmith, T. H. Brooking, W. R. Crawford, 
M.P., J. Fergusson. F.R.S., C. C. Graham, W. 
J. Hamilton, F.R.S., T. Hodgkin, M.D., J. 
Kirk, M.D., H. D. Seymour, M.P., and W. 
Spottiswoode, F.R.S. Treasurer: Mr. R. T. 
Cocks. After the election, the President read 
the annual address on the Progress of Geography. 





LonpoN MATHEMATICAL Socrety.—May 15. 
—Professor De Morgan, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers : Messrs. W. Godward and M. Jenkins. 

The following communications were made to 
the Society :— 

**On Schwarz’s Proof of Pohlke’s Theorem of 


Axonometry.” By Mr. Jardine. 

**On the Values of Certain Annuities.” By 
the President. 

**On a Formula in Combinations.” By Mr. 


Kisch. 
Mr. Brayley suggested a discussion ‘‘On the 
Luminiferous Ether.” 





ETHNOLOGICAL Soctety.—May 9.—Mr. J. 


Crawfurd, F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. The 
papers read were :— 
1, ‘*On Language and Ethnology.” By the 


Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

The views of the author were that the diver- 
sity of languages was primordial, and that they 
originated at different geographical centres. 
The search for the primitive language has come 
to be regarded as a vagary to be ranked with the 
attempts to discover the quadrature of the 
circle or the primum mobile. But obviously, if 
all languages were derived from one, that one 
must have been the primitive language, and 
ought, therefore, with our present philological 
knowledge, to beeasily discoverable. Accordingly, 
whole volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject, and among many languages, Low Dutch, 
Swedish, Basque, Irish, and Polynesian, have all 
been claimants for the honour of having been 
the language of Paradise, and it has even been 
supposed that the primitive language was 
restored at Pentecost. Hebrew, however, has 
been the most persistent candidate, and nothing 
was easier than the proof of its pretensions. It 
was simply this: all were descended from Adam 
and Eve. Adam and Eve spoke Hebrew, there- 
fore Hebrew is the primitive language. But this 
syllogism lost sight of the fact that the Hebrews 
were among the very few nations who had con- 
sidered the problem of the diversity of tongues, 
and that in the which deals with the 
subject they attribu the fact to direct con- 
fusion miraculously introduced into all human 
speech. ; 

Many eminent ethnologists have been jealous 
of the encroachment of philology on their 
domain, but the author thought philology and 


ethnol ought to be sister studies, and that 
though they worked separately, their conclusions 
should be combined. That there is one small 


family of languages united by the closest 
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affinities, Hebrew, Pheenician, Chaldee, Sa- 
maritan, Syriac and Arabic, has always been 
recognized ; and to this family the faulty, but 
not inconvenient and conventional name of 
Semitic has been given. The discovery of 
Sanskrit brought to our notice a language coeval 
with, if not anterior to, the Hebrew, and utterly 
distinct from it—a language which bound 
together in one the dialects of Hindostan and of 
Persia, with some European tengues, and thus 
was founded the Aryan families of languages. 
So far, then, we have two, and two only—the 
Semitic, consisting of some half-dozen Syro- 
Arabian dialects, and the Aryan, embracing eight 
important historical families—Celtic, Teutonic, 
Lithuaniac, Slavonic, Hellenico-Italic, Thracian, 
Armenian, and Iranian. A_ third northern 

oup may, perhaps, be added, whose affinities 
Cave been catablished by the labours of Klap- 
roth, Scholt, and others. This group consists 
of five families—viz., Tungusic, ongolian, 
Turkic, Finnic, and Samoiedic. And to it has 
been assigned what we cannot but regard as the 
unfortunate name TJuranian. This name the 
author believed was first used by M. Omalius 
d’Halloy, and by him applied to the actual 
Tartars of Touran; but he has himself aban- 
doned it, because of the wide extension of mean- 
ing it has received from other hands, and sub- 
stituted for it the name A/atian—a name which 
the Tartars of Liberia apply to themselves. 

We thus know of three linguistic families— 
Semitic, Aryan, and let us say Alatian. How 
small a distance, then, have we gone in classi- 
fying and in grouping the remaining innumerable 
tongues—of the languages of the Caucasus, 
Basque, Malay, Polynesian, North and South Ame- 
rican, Chinese, African, Australian. They are all 
clearly non-Semitic and non-Aryan, and only the 
name Turanian remains. Now, if it were in any 
degree established that all non-Aryan and non- 
Semitic languages fall into one Turanian group, it 
would throw the great discovery of the Aryan unity 
completely into the shade. The author believed, 
however, that the name Turanian ought not to 
be so applied ; for after admitting the unity of 
the Semitic, Aryan, and Alatian families, a third 
name was wanting to conceal our own ignorance 
of any true principle of unity pervading, or sup- 
posed to pervade, the remaining languages of the 
world. Forthis purpose we had much better adhere 
to the purely negative name Allophyllian, sug- 
gested by Dr. Prichard. 

The author agreed with Professor Pott, that 
it was impossible to suppose a development from 
Chinese to Greek. e grammar of a langue Be 
is its unutterable individuality; it may be 
cultivated and polished, but it can no more alter 
its organization than a gardener can change an 
onion into a potato. <A people under stress of 
conquest may exchange its own language for 
another; but no nation could, or would, of its 
own accord, alter its own mother speech into one 
radically different. We are, therefore, led to 
conclude that every language at its creation 
received one ineffaceable stamp. 

2. ‘*On the Indians of South America.” By Sir 
Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., F.R.S., &c. 

D’Aubigny supposes the number of Indians 
now existing in that vast extent of country from 
the confines of Bolivia to the southern extremity 
of 9, bm not to exceed 32,000. But this is 
a much lower number than is generally given to 
these Indians by the best-informed people at 
Buenos Ayres. Azara, who gives a very full 
account of aoe tribes, says ‘ee could count 
thirty-two lan amongst them, and this is 
vastly rndiwon. if wo — the lists given by 
the Jesuits. May they not, the author asks, be 
generally classified under a very few heads or 
original stocks ?—as, for example—l. the Arau- 
canian and Pampas Indians, on the eastern side 
of the Andes, scattered over Patagonia—nomade 
tribes, but stopped from proceeding northward 
by heat of climate and rivers. They had no 
canoes, and subsisted by hunting wild animals, 
making cloaks of their skins. 2. The Tupis 
and Guaranis of Brazil and Paraguay, a docile 
people cultivating the fruits of intertropical 
climes. They were fishermen, and had canoes, 
in which they were carried by the rivers flowing 
northward to great distances. They grew cotton, 
and made clothing of it. 3. The Peruvians, the 
Aymaras, and Quichuas— more or less in 
an advanced state of civilization. They had 
llamas as beasts of burthen, and the wool of the 
alpacca and vicunas to clothe them, and had 
established a system of government under the 
Incas far superior to any other found in America 
by the first discoverers. 

In the discussion which followed, among other 
speakers, 

Dr. Hodgkin said it was obviously as wrong 





to classify all which were not Semitic and 
not Aryanas Turanian, as it would be to classify 
all metals which were not iron or not copper as 
lead. He thought there had not yet been accu- 
mulated sufficient materials for the reduction of 
the non-Semitic and non-Aryan languages into 
families or groups, and that what was wanted for 
that purpose was a most extensive collection of 
vocabularies. Even were such a collection ob- 
tainable, there would still remain the exceedingl 
a difficulty of reducing the sounds of suc 

oreign tongues into those employed in the fami- 
liar languages of the civilized world. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon.— 
May 16, 1865.—Ordinary Meeting.—Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. The following members 
were elected : His Royal Highness le Comte De 
Paris, Messrs. J. C. Richardson, B. Quaritch, 
F. E. Pearse, John Murray, T. Pritchard, J. 
Bischoff, W. H. Spencer, E. B. Tawney, J. H. 
Challis, J. B. Baxter, R. M. Nunn, A. Aubert, 
T. H. Wood, T. B. Sprague, C. Simonides, 
Ph.D., and H. Barber, M.D. Corresponding 
Member: M. Giraldés, Paris. Local Secretary 
Jor Paris: M. Henri Vignard. for Turin: 
Professor Filippo Manetta. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, 
read a paper ‘‘On the Efforts of Missionaries 
among Savages.” He said that, although there 
had been much in Mr. Reade’s paper from which 
he dissented, and which he regretted, yet he felt 
that it was good to have had the question raised 
—to have had the work of missionaries among 
savages inspected and discussed from a layman’s 
point of view. Mr. Reade’s remarks, that 
‘‘every Christian negress whom he met with 
was a prostitute and every Christian negro a 
thief,” to whatever extent it might be justified 
by the facts which fell under his observation, 
must be taken to apply especially to the part of 
Western Africa where he had spent five months 
of his life. No one could in so short a time 
form a just and true estimate, and that 
missionary spoke only the simple and 
obvious truth who said, ‘‘ You cannot measure 
the amount of moral influence which our 
teachings exercise.” It would have _ been 
impossible to do so without more intimate know- 
ledge of the language, and a closer acquaintance 
with the customs of the people, than could be 
acquired in such a hasty visit. There might have 
been some outward signs on which Mr. Reade 
had based his judgment, that in certain cases 
there was great dishonesty among the men, and 
great immodesty among the women. But it 
would be only fair to suppose that this state of 
things might be exceptional on a coast where the 
slave-trade, with all its abominations, had so long 
prevailed and was still practised, and where the 
best efforts of missionaries were to a great extent 
neutralized by the vicious conduct of Europeans. 
The district of Natal—called Terra Natalis by 
the old Portuguese navigators, because discovered 
by them on Christmas Day—was about one-third 
the size of England and Wales. It contained a 
population of about 15,000 Europeans, and ten 
times that number of natives, who, though of 
many different tribes, are called by the common 
name of Zulus, from having been once collected 
under the rule of the late Zulu despot, 
Chaka. The word Zulu meant ‘heaven ;” but 
the people had not been so named from 
any supposed ‘‘celestial” claims, but from 
a former chief of the name. 

The bishop went on to say that he was not 
careful to make much defence for the expenditure 


‘of large sums of money upon missions ; nor had 


he any unity with that creed which doomed all the 
ignorant heathens to eternal misery. But the out- 
lay of a few thousands of guineas, the expenditure 
of noble energies, or even the sacrifice of noble 
lives, was not to be made of great account in a 
matter so important as missionary work. It 
should not be expected that in this, any more 
than in other matters, no waste of means would 
be incurred. Allowances must be made for 
accidents, errors, and inexperience. Too much 
was often expected, and in too short a time, of 
missionaries. It was hard to get hold of the 
adult population, and the main efforts must 
be directed to the young. The bishop detailed 
some of the difficulties he had encountered in 
obtaining a number of boys to be educated, their 
mothers fearing that they were to be transported 
to England as hostages for the good behavionr 
of the people ; and when they were at length 
brought to him, the mothers refused to leave 
them for some days ; at length the boys, finding 
themselves well treated, sent their mothers 
home. After detailing some of the difficulties 
of teaching—such as the learning of the 


language, the antagonism of savage habits, and | 
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the great tendency of the pupils to relapse into 
these on their return to their homes, fens as the 
injury done by the example and conversation of 
Europeans—he went on to say that many natives 
were known as ‘mission natives” who bore 
very bad characters, and who were by no means 
acknowledged as converts by the missionaries. 
The mere wearing of an article or two of Euro- 
pean apparel caused a native to be classed under 
this title. After pointing out that many districts 
in England might be taken to argue from un- 
fairly as to the evil results of Christianity, the 
bishop said he thought missions would have 
greater success if there were less pene, 
eternal punishment, and more of a Bt ike 
that of St. Paul, who declared to the Athenians 
Him whom they ignorantly worshipped. For, 
among the Zulus, as among other nations, God 
had not left himself without a witness in those 
thoughts mysteriously within the depths of their 
inner being, as well as in the blessings poured 
upon them from without. He qustiened aaa 
whether any people were without an idea of God 
and futurity ; certainly all the natives of South 
Africa had such ideas, After reading a letter 
from a Zulu, and quoting an account of a Zulu 
sermon, the bishop concluded by a few remarks 
on the value of missions and the little need 
there was to complain of the expense of support- 
ing them. 

I'he Chairman begged those present to consider 
the question fromascientific point of view, andsaid 
the real re of discussion was whether these 
missions had operated, or could operate, success- 
fully upon the negro, and how far he could 
receive Christianity. They were all interested 
in | a to the lower races. 

The Rey. Dunbar Heath said that men of the 
Aryan race could not Christianize Africans. 
Christianity had been three times modified ere 
our ancestors received it. 

Mr. Winwood Reade had nothing to dissent 
from in the bishop’s paper. He thought purely 
secular missions ead ne sent out, but believed 
it would be a long time before his views were 
carried out. 

The Rev. W. Arthur said that facts were of 
more importance than mere opinions. We could 
produce men from every nation under heaven 
who were believers in Christianity, and he main- 
tained that in all races the Christians were in a 
better position, physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually, than the Seathes They could show 
facts on their side; let those who argued for 
mere secular civilization produce facts also. 

The Rev. Dr. Irons complained that the 
bishop had not given definite information. One 
fault of missionaries was that they made too 
much use of books. The apostles had preached 
without any literature. r. Bendyshe said the 
apostles had made much use of literature. 

Mr. Reddie was glad to find that the bishop 
had made one convert at least, for Mr. Reade 
had said that he had nothing to dissent from in 
his paper ; and that paper dissented very much 
from Mr. Reade’s former remarks, 

Mr. Wallace thought the success of missions 
depended mainly on the personal character of 
the missionary, and the example he showed to 
the savage. 

The Bishop of Natal said he had little to 
reply to; but, as to using literary work, he 
thought the pri ting- ress was a means God had 
given, and he shoul he culpable if he neglected 
to use it. 

INSTITUTION OF Crv1L ENGINEERS.—May 16. 
—Mr. J. R. M‘Clean, President, in the chair. 
The paper read was ‘‘On the Maintenance of 
Railway Rolling Stock,” by Mr. Edward Fletcher. 








SCOTLAND. 


Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 8.—Mr. J. 
Robertson, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. D. Miller, 
Arbroath, and Mr. J. Nichoison, Kirkcudbright, 
were admitted corresponding members. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘*Account of Excavations at Hurley 
Hawkin, near Dundee.” By Mr. A. Jervise. 

This is the traditional site of a castle of King 
Alexander I. On its being excavated by Mr. 
Jervise, there appeared the foundations of a 
circular building, whose walls had been of 
enormous thickness, and su ing affinities 
with the ‘‘brochs” of Orkney and Shetland. It 
was about forty feet in diameter, with a floor of 
rude flags. In various places human remains 
were found, and in others deposits of bones of 
the lower animals, boars’ tusks, charcoal, and 
burnt barley, also rings of bronze and iron. 

2. ‘* Notice of the -a-charra at Onich, in 
Laon with its Traditions.” By Mr. J. Drum- 
mon 


Mr. Drummond, in the outset, gave notices of 
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memorial stones in East Lothian and elsewhere. 
The pillar to which he directed special attention 
is one of the class of holed stones which are of 
rare occurrence in Scotland. It is about seven 
feet in height, and is perforated by two holes, 
each ie ome to admit of a man’s arm being 
passed ugh them. 

3. ‘* Notice of Cairns recently examined on 
the Estate of Rothie, Aberdeenshire.” By Mr. 
J. Stuart, Sec. S.A. Scot. 

These cairns recently underwent a careful 
investigation by Colonel Forbes Leslie, the pro- 
prietor of the ground. One of them contained 
only a | rude urn in the centre, filled with 
calcined bones. Another contained a central 
cist, in which burnt bones were noticed. The 
third contained an urn, fragments of bones and 
charred wood, a beautiful necklace of jet, and 
fragments of bronze and amber. <A fourth, on 
lower a surrounded by a circle of stones, 
showed in the centre traces of burnt matter 
mixed with the subsoil. On an adjoining farm, 
where a curious cairn was opened by Mr. 
Chalmers some years ago, were many round 
hillocks of charred stones and black earth. 
These were always near to a spring of water, 
and seem to have been the hut foundations of 
the people, who buried their dead in the same 
neighbourhood. 

4. ‘‘ Notices of the Localities in a Grant of 
the Lands of Keig and Monymusk, by Malcolm, 
King of the Scots, to the Church of St. 
Andrews.” By the Rev. Alex. Low, Manse 
of Keig. 

The territory conveyed by this grant was 
very extensive, comprising the whole of the 
parishes of Keig and Monymusk, with parts of 
those of Oyne, Chapel of Garioch, and Cluny. 
It is remarkable for the names of boundaries 

reserved in it. These are in Gaelic, with a 

tin gloss giving the received interpretation of 
the words. Mr. Low’s interesting paper gave 
the results of a perambulation made with a 
view of identifying these old boundary marks, 
and in most cases he had little difficulty in 
doing so. He then sketched the history of the 
Culdee Monastery at Monymusk, to which, as 
connected with St. Andrews, the lands were 
given, and their subsequent secularization. 

Several donations to the Museum and Library 
were announced. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, May 29. 
Astatic, at 3.—5 New Burlington Street. Anniversary. 
Britisu Aagcurrects, at 8.—9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, May 30. 


Horticuttvrar Socrery, at 3.—South Kensington. Show of new 
and rare Plants. Scientific Meeting. “On Cuitlauzinia Pen- 
dula, and a New African Angraccum brought Home by Captain 
Grant:” Mr. Bateman. DHlection of Fellows. 

Crvit Excryeers, at 9.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 
President’s Annual Conversazione. 


Rovat Iwnstrrvrron, at 4.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Organic 
Chemistry :” Professor Frankland. 
WEDNESDAY, May 31. 
Soc ery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 
THURSDAY, June L. 
* On Organic 


:” Professor Frankland. 


Roya Socrery Cirn, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 

Antiquaries, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Lryyeay, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. * Remarks on the Best 
Methods of Degnring Entozoa in Museums:” Dr. Cobbold. 
2. “On Animal Indivi -pmars Aa Applicable to the Helminths :” 
Dr. Cobbold. 3. “Contributions Towards a ee eg 
= the a omin of the Digte to Me A phroditacea :” fae ird. 

of the Diptera of the Eastern Archipelago : 
Mr. F. Walker. 


“ Analysis of Potable 


Roya Instrrvtion, at 4.—Albemarle Street. 
Chemistry 


CrHemicat, at 8.—Burl m House. 
Waters:” Dr. W. A. Miller, 


FRIDAY, Jvune 2. 
Arcnzo.oercar Lysrrtute, at 4.—1 Burlington Gardens. 
Puaro.ogicat, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Royau Iwstrrvtion, at 9.—Albemarle Street. “ Ethnology :” 
Professor Huxley. 


SATURDAY, Jvuxe 3. 
Institute or Acrvaries, at 3.—12 St. James’s Square. Anni- 
versary. 
Royvat Instirvrtox, at 4.—Albemarle Street. “On Meteoro- 
Mr. A. Herschel. 


ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[Third Notice. ] 
OHN LEWIS is not only the best living expo- 
nent of the contemporary manners and 
customs of the East, but one of the most accom- 
plished living painters. He is at once an 
earnest student and a cosmopolitan painter. 
The best part of his life has been 








sports and Spanish bull-fights before he took up 





his long residence in Cairo, and applied his 
ripened intellect to the bright rendering of the 
common aspect of Eastern life. While yet a 
water-colour painter, he produced two im- 
portant works, ‘‘ The Hareem” and ‘‘ The Halt 
in the Desert,” which, whether considered as ex- 
pressions of Eastern character or as representa- 
tions of Eastern light, justified the unusual 
ae with which they were received. 
After his return from the East, he abandoned 
water-colour painting, and gave himself up to 
the practice of oils, abdicated his position as 
President of the Water Colour Society, was 
almost immediately elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and was elected a full 
member shortly after the appearance of his fine 
picture of the ‘‘ House of the Coptic Patriarch,” 
exhibited last year. In this, the first year of 
his membership, he has contributed two pictures, 
which many of his admirers consider to be the 
most attractive works in the Exhibition. In 
some qualities they are certainly unequalled. 
Colour and light are nowhere to be seen so truly 
represented as in the interior of ‘‘ A Turkish 
School ” (121), where the light of heaven streams 
in through the lattice and fills the drowsy school- 
room with colour, and in the ‘‘ Bey’s Garden” 
(234), where the form of an Asiatic lady is seen 
bending over a luxuriant growth of flowers. 
These pictures are essentially imitative works, 
but they are distinguished from all preraphaelite 
pictures by the presence of knowledge and dis- 
crimination ; an insignificant theme is made the 
groundwork of a wonderful display of art; no 
appeal is made to the higher emotions of the 
spectator, but a sweet gratification is offered to 
his senses ; and if he be capable of investigating 
the art of the painter, he will be charmed by 
its infinite complexity and skill. The painting 
of flowers and brocades is indeed better, in point 
of mere imitation, than that of the human face. 
In these, and in all the works of the painter, 
the difficulty of painting a face on the same 
principles which are here applied successfully 
to the imitation of subordinate parts is, perhaps, 
insuperable ; but this admitted drawback to 
their excellence should not make us insensible to 
the subtle rendering of character which, in spite 
of technical defects, marks all the studies of the 
human face, whether drawn from Spanish or 
Eastern models, by John Lewis. 
Wehave already spokenof Leighton’s ‘‘ David,” 
which is the most satisfactory of all his pic- 
tures. The large painting of ‘‘ Helen of Troy” is 
the most unpleasant work of great ability in the 
Exhibition. She is represented as walking, 
bareheaded, under the noon-day sun of Asia. 
This alone is suggestive of brain fever ; and even 
if the action were justified by the text of the 
oem, it is entirely opposed to the custom of the 
ast, which has ever been to protect the head 
and to retire from the blaze of the meridian sun. 
More than this, the aspect of nature cannot be 
rendered with pictorial effect when the blindin 
brightness of the sun dims the very sight, an 
fills the air with palpitating heat. The reflec- 
tions at midday are most complex and unex- 
pected, and few could pronounce upon the truth- 
fulness of this work. The figure of Helen is 
ghost-like, and the only shadow about her is 
that in which she stands; the white earth 
casting its reflections into all the folds of drapery 
thafwould naturally be in shade. It may be 
right, but it looks wrong. Her face, though 
cast in the conventional mould of classical beauty, 
is made ugly, too, by the effect of light to which 
it is subjected. Had the real Helen ventured out 
at this unbecoming hour, she would have cast her 
veil over her countenance to hide it. We do not, 
and cannot, deny the merit of the work—the 
style of the drawing, the beauty of the drapery, 
even the classieal taste in which it has been con- 
ceived—but, at the same time, we most heartily 
wish it had never been painted. The smaller 
pictures by the same artist are better instances 
of his power in every way-—‘‘ The Widow’s 
Prayer (305) ” and “ In St. Mark’s” especially de- 
serve attention. The latter of these will recall to 
many the solemn aspect of the great Venetian 
Church, wherein, at any time, we may meet a 
mother and child coming forth like these from 
the obscurity of its dim recesses. We prefer 
Mr. Leighton’s smaller — but we do not 
the less recognize in all he does qualities and 
acquirements that have hitherto been wanting in 
the English school, and the general absence of 
which has been made matter of reproach by the 
critical comments of contemporary foreign artists. 
Elmore has produced a more striking picture 
than usual, in a work bearing the title of ‘On 
the Brink” (138): The subject is somewhat 
melodramatic, but the treatment is neither 
strained nor affected. The scene may represent 





a gambling-house at Homburg or Baden-Baden. 
Outside one of the windows of the saloon, on a 
bench in the moonlight, a beautiful and 
desperate woman has seated herself, who has 
lost all her money and jewels at play. A young 
man, who has been watching her, seizes the 
opportunity to set before her a great temptation. 
The title of the picture is suggested by the 
expression and action of the figures, and the 
spectator is left to put his own construction upon. 
the incident, and to ore his own moral. We 
may speak of it as a highly-finished work of art, 
at once suggestive and natural, while it isremark- 
able for the display of those technical qualities 
which mark the difference between the work of 
a painter and that of a designer. 

Mr. Ward has produced a clever picture of 
‘The Murder of Rizzio” (258), a subject 
which has always been a favourite one with 
sw who delight in the terrible dramas of 

istory. ‘The interest we take in this revolting 
scene, apart from its political consequences, is 
based on a morbid love of the horrible; and as 
the art of the painter deals only with the action 
of the moment, and not with its ulterior results, 
his choice of subject.should be restrained by 
considerations that are not binding on the con- 
science of the historian or poet. No pictorial 
representation can exalt the death of Rizzio into 
anything higher than a brutal murder; and 
although, in the present instance, the painter 
has had the good taste to spare us the 
exhibition of the actual slaying of the 
miserable Italian who is crouching at the 
side of Mary, we cannot be insensible to the 
violence and hate expressed by the chief actors 
in the scene, and we turn from it with something 
of the sense of relief experienced in the awaken- 
ing from a nightmare. The best that can be 
said of this work is, that it impresses us with a 
sense of reality, and in this respect it contrasts 
favourably with Mr. Clay’s ‘‘ Charles [X. and 
the French Court on the Morning of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew” (365), which is re- 
presented as if all the actors had been drilled to 
the performance of their parts by a stage manager. 

Mr. Horsley well deserves his election to 
academical honours. He is the best living illus- 
trator of the domestic life of England in the 
seventeenth century. He contributes only one 
picture, ‘‘ Under the Miseltoe” (146), wherein 
are represented a young pair of cousins, one of 
whom, a girl, is holding over her doll’s head a 
sprig of miseltoe, while she bends over the waxen 
image, and pouts her pretty lips to kiss it, while 
the other, an elder boy, seated on the floor, looks 
up to her from a slate on which he has scrawled 
** Sweet Cousin Dorothy,” with an expression of 
very gee admiration. If we were asked 
to define Mr. Horsley’s claims to recognition as 
a painter, we should, in the ftiist place, speak 
of his pre-eminent good taste. He is not a great 
artist, but his abilities are highly cultivated, and 
he always applies them to the illustration of 
pleasant subjects, and to the prompting of agree- 
able thoughts in the minds of others. 

Mr. Faed has also been electedan Academician, 
and like Mr. Horsley, contributes but one picture 
tothe Exhibition. ‘* The Last of the Clan ” (150) 
is one of the artist’s most important works ; 
but for so well-painted a picture it is singularly 
uninteresting. We don’t seem to care a bit about 
the extinction of the clan of which the old man 
and his granddaughter are the sole representa- 
tives. e cannot say whether this lack of sym- 
pathy with the subject is general ; if so, it must 
arise from something commonplace in the treat- 
ment of it ; but the qualities of painting exhi- 
bited in all Mr. Faed’s pictures are extremely 
La er The truth is, perhaps, that the manual 
skill of the painter is more prominent than his 
faculty of interpretation. Even when the 
thought to be interpreted is a good one, as in the 
instance of ‘‘ From Dawn to Sunset,” exhibited 
some two years ago, the merit of the picture la 
rather in the display of unusual technical skill 
than in a clear exposition of the idea. 


Mr. Webster’s picture of ‘‘ Village Gossips” 
(77) is a good study of character ; but it requires 
the genius of a Dickins to invest a subject of 
this class with more than a passing interest, es- 
pecially when no remarkable qualities of painting, 
as in the works of the Dutch painters, are pre- 
sent to redeem the commonplace occupation re- 
presented. Great technical acquirements com- 
pensate largely for the absence of interest in the 
subject of a painter’s choice ; and a notable in- 
stance of this may be seen in the remarkable 
Bie SU dyes my Sha 

hot, which’ ai a ; 
that rivals the best of the Spaniel’ m upon 
whose style this painter has founded his own. 

@ Mr. O’Neil’s picture of “The Lay of King 
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Canute” (327) is the best work we have seen 
from his hands since the ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” An 
aeeetion ah be veya he size of the maak 
and especi the cramped space assi to 
the rowers ; but the story is ag told, tei the 
aspect of the river is truly and beautifully ren- 
dered. Of Mr. Ansdell’s three pictures, the 
best is ‘‘The Treading out the Corn” (470). 
‘‘The Poacher at Bay”’ (338) brings to re- 
membrance his picture of a slave hunted 
down by bloodhounds in the swamp; and 
the comparison forced upon us is very un- 
favourable to the poacher, who lacks the 
nobility and courage so well set forth in 
the countenance and action of the negro. 
Mr. Ansdell is certainly an able and, perhaps, 
a too prolific painter ; at least, we can imagine 
that if his unquestionable powers were more 
restrained and concentrated, he might produce 
one well-considered picture, in place of three 
that fall short of the excellence which we feel 
sure he has the faculty to reach. 

We have now noticed the works of those 
figure painters among the Academicians who 
have most ablysustained their reputations. We 
propose next to examine the claims of those who 
are fast pressing onward to the attainment of 
the coveted honours conferred by the royal 
diploma ; but we must defer this, the most 
interesting part of our subject, for consideration 
in a future article. 





“« L°AFRICAINE.” 


$6 F) OBERT LE DIABLE,” the ‘‘ Huguenots,” 
and the ‘‘ Prophéte”’ arenow from some ftive- 
and-twenty to five-and-thirty years old, and yet 
the last words have not, we suppose, been written 
about those works. Thirty years hence, in like 
manner, we may rest assured, there will still be 
something to say about ‘‘L’Africaine.” It 
will not be supposed, therefore, that we 
pretend to bo sounding the depths of a large 
work of genius after a few days’ acquaintance 
with it. We are merely recording first im- 
ressions, to be taken quantum valeant. First 
impressions of a work of art in a new 
style would, indeed, be nearly valueless. But 
we know the language in which this tone-poet 
spoke ; and though the sounds of his last utter- 
ance are new, the ear and mind can put them- 
selves at once in the right attitude for listening. 
Under such circumstances, it is not presumption 
to say what we feel, always recollecting that 
the ultimate verdict upon a great work must be 
an average of many judgments, the resultant of 
many impressions—the impressions of the igno- 
rant as well as the instructed. Asa ‘‘ first ap- 
proximation,” then, we may venture upon a 
review of Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera. Let 
us first sav, however, one word by way of pre- 
face, or rather by way of summary—this, namely, 
that no one need have the least doubt that this 
last legacy of the great composer is at least equal 
to anything he has before given us. It would 
be futile to try to strike a delicate balance 
between the value of it and that of the ‘‘ Hugue- 
nots,” for instance, but that it clearly is to be 
reckoned henceforth as one of that magnificent 
group of great works, is a conviction which 
must, we believe, come irresistibly to every one 
who hears it. That it is of this degree of 
tness will appear, we hope, from a review of 

its chief points. 

First, then, as to the plot. The ‘‘ book” has 
been much criticized. It is, say many, a clumsy 
production, whose monstrosities have cramped 
the genius of the composer. This is, we think, 
a hasty judgment. It would be hard to define 
the qualities of a good libretto book ; many gdod 
plays would be hopeless subjects for musical 
treatment. And this book of ‘‘L’Africaine,” 
pny involved, and bizarre as the story is, 
must be credited with the fact that it actually has 
produced a musical chéfd’ euvre. Nor must we for- 
getthat Meyerbeer, too, must have convinced him- 
self of its capabilities before he staked upon it 
the devotion of so many years of labour. He 
was not a Donizetti, to compose half an opera 
before he had read to the end of the libretto. And 
it is not difficult to see what must have attracted 
him in this fantastic melodrama. Its merits 
are as obvious as its deficiencies. Like the 
**Prophet,” it has no hero worth caring for. 
Like ‘‘ Robert,” it is a cumbrous and entangled 
story. Like the ‘‘ Huguenots,” its characters 
are one and all of the commonest types. But, 
like all these, it involves three or four splendid 
‘situations ”—points where the interest of the 
action culminates in a crisis of passion, or where 





both scenery and story combine to furnish 
material for a massive ensemble. 

As nearly every journal in Europe has by this 
time given a resumé of the plot, the shortest 
summary may here suffice to make a_ notice 
of the music intelligible. Two women in love 
with the same man, whose affections (such as they 
are) oscillate between the two objects—such is 
the main datum. Vasco de Gama is a kind of 
heroic Macheath, who actually is ‘ happy with 
either,” when the ‘‘ other dear charmer’s away.” 
He is, throughout, a mean creature, with only 
so much of the gentleman about him as is conven- 
tionally demanded by his position of first tenor. 
He professes to be in love with, and does ultimately 
marry, Donna Jnez, a high-born lady, who is 
deeply in love with him, though destined, against 
her will, to become the wife of Don Pedro, 
President of the Council to the King of Portugal. 
Contrasted with the love of the lady is the fiery 
passion of the savage. Sélika, the ‘‘ African,” 
is a queen of some undefined Southern region, 
who has been picked up and made a slave by the 
Portuguese voyagers. She is enamoured of her 
master, Vasco, in the hot tropical manner which 
reminds us of Madame Sand’s Indiana and a 
dozen more dark-skinned heroines of fiction. 
Nelusko, her countryman and companion in 
slavery, a rude being devoted to the queen, 
whom he adores with a jealous and /farouche 
passion, completes the quartett of leading 
characters. 

There is no overture, nor even, technically 
speaking, an ‘‘ introduction,” the short sym- 
p ony which preludes the pnd of the curtain 

eing directly in connexion with the first scene, 
which discovers Jnez in the Royal Hall of 
Council at Lisbon, musing over her absent hero. 
She is talking to her confidante, and gives vent 
to her feelings by recalling the song which, she 
tells us, Vasco sang under her balcony on the 
night of his departure. This is the ‘‘ Adieu 
rive du Tage,” a romance in two movements, 
which might be described as not strikingly 
melodious, but perfectly ladylike. It recalls the 
hand that wrote the opening song of Raoul, in 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,” and is already becoming 
popular, partly from being one of the few things 
which will bear extracting for concert-room 
purposes. Jnez is presently joined by her father, 
Don Diego, and her pretendu, Don Pedro, and a 
terzettino follows, which, though not un- 
melodious in its theme, is chiefly remarkable for 
the Meyerbeerian characteristic of profuse modu- 
lations into remote keys. Here, as in many 
other places throughout the work, it would be 
difficult to say that an effect is produced com- 
mensurate with the prodigious difficulty of the 
music. This little piece, however, is but a pre- 
face to the grand finale which forms the main 
part of this act, and which depicts the meeting 
of the Royal Council, a crowd of nobles, 

andees, cardinals, and bishops, who come to 
debate the question of sending fresh expeditions 
to the Indian Ocean. Strangely unpromising as 
is this theme, Meyerbeer has made out of it one 
of the grandest achievements in the whole range 
of dramatic music. Enthusiastic Meyerbeerians 
call it the greatest finale yet written. This is 
an exaggeration: there is no reason to forget 
‘‘ Fidelio” or the ‘* Huguenots,” but in sober 
truth, the opening prayer of the Bishops and 
Grand Inquisitor— 

Toi que le monde revére, 
Seigneur, viens nous inspirer, 
which is pealed out in a powerful bass unison, 
afterwards interrupted by a concerted piece por- 
traying the tumult of the debate, to reappear 
again in an ensemble of trebled force, is one of 
the greatest inspirations of the composer. The 
story goes that it was originally written for the 
benediction scene in the ‘‘ Huguenots.” In 
majesty of phrase it is certainly not inferior, 
though, as befits the occasion, it lacks the super- 
human fierceness of that of massacre. The 
end of the debate is that Vasco, who has pleaded 
for the command of an exploring squadron, is 
sent instead to the prison of the Inquisition for 
blasphemously maintaining that there is a new 
world, in defiance of the Grand Ingquisitor’s 
dictum :— 
Soutenir qu'il existe est flagrante hérésie, 
Car en nos livres saints il n’en est pas parle. 
How dearly Meyerbeer enjoyed a side stroke 
at the tyranny of creeds. The chorus of anathema, 
which brings down the curtain, is short, 
but has a splendid speed in it. So finishes the 
**Council Scene,” in which the composer has 
soared toa level of eur which could not 
but bring with it a risk ef anticlimax. One of 
the things which stamps the whole o asa 
masterpiece, is the fact that, though are 
passages of occasional comparative weakness, 
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the rest is on the whole not below the pitch of 
this gigantic introduction. 

oe of the 7 effective music comes in the 
second act. Its opening piece, however—a 
slumber song, which Sélika sings over her sleep- 
ing sraeen (for ne have kindly allowed his two 

ves to keep him company in the di )—is 
a gem of beauty. A jortlen of ocecten (for 
Seribe’s happier panne fairly deserve to be 
called pose? will suggest to all who remember 
Meyerbeer’s instrumentation how he would revel 
es the tropical atmosphere of such a ditty as 

Le frais lotus, d’un doux sommeil 
Sur toi verse les charmes. 
Le ramier frémit ; 
La brise gémit ; 
L’etoile scintille dans l’ombre ; 
Le Bengali dit 
Son chant dans la nuit— 
and so on ; the suave, languorous melody being 
clothed with a delicious accompaniment, in 
which the violoncelli, horns, triangle, and flutes 
are conspicuous. 

Sélika's apostrophe to her sleeping master, 
however, rouses Nelusko’s jealousy. e is bent 
upon killing Vasco, and Sélika pleads with him 
in vain. e hesitates between a reverential re- 
gard for his queen (expressed in an air, ‘‘Fille 
des Rois,” which is one of the sweetest bits of 
melody in the piece) and savage hatred for his 
possible rival. But a scream from Sélika wakes 
Vasco in time to save him, and Nelusko re- 
tires. Then follows a duet scene between her 
and Vasco, which is certainly, in one view, as 
daring an example of the grotesque as even 
opera-books can furnish. Vasco has scratched a 
map of South Africa on one of the pillars of the 
dungeon, and it is while soliloquizing over the 


Terrible et fatal promontoire 


that he hears his slave muttering some words 
which reveal the existence of a big island of. 
which she was once queen— Madagascar, to wit. 
All at once there flashes into his mind the true 
way of getting round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thetwo join in a burst of passionate rapture— 
his, geographer’s enthusiasm, hers (as she fancies 
his transports mean love), the delight of a recipro- 
cated passion. Whatever may be thought of 
the situation, the music is, for the most part, 
vehement and expressive. The phrase on the 
words ‘‘Combien tu m’es chére” (in E flat, 6-8 
time), and another which follows it (in A flat), 
with a cadence recalling a familiar p e in the 
‘** Etoile du Nord,” have true passion in them, 
whatever be the inspiring sentiment. This scene 
is interrupted by the entry of /nez, who comes 
with Don Pedro, whom she has been forced to 
marry, to release and say good-bye to her former 
lover. Finding Sélika with him, she has a fit of 
jealousy. Vasco, by way of reply to her re- 
proaches, makes her a present of the two ‘“ Afri- 
cans,” and then ensues a long finale, in which 
the extravagance of the situation is certainly not 
atoned for by the effect of the music, though the 
strain given to /nez in the concluding ensemble 
—a strain first announced by the bassoons in the 
symphony to the first act—is a most sweet bit of 
melody.* On the whole, this finale and a part of 
the third act offer, perhaps, the best chance for 
the (no’doubt necessary) abbreviation of the piece. 
Before that act opens a ship has to be built, and 
Vasco and Don Pedro to transported to the 
Southern Hemisphere. Here, therefore, we 
may conveniently pause. 

(To be continued. ) 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Bora the ae companies are now busily em- 
ployed. Mdlle. Patti has been singing at 
Covent Gardenin ‘‘ Il Barbiere” and the ‘ Elisir 
d’Amore,” with Signor Mario for her Almaviva 
and Nemorino. Madlle. Fioretti has been heard 
again in Marta, with as much pleasure as two 
seasons ago. Mdlle. Lucca has reappeared as 
Margherita and Valentine, and Signor Ronconi 
has again been rousing the old laughter as Doctor 
Dulcamara. Malle. Titiens, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, has repeated her ificent perform- 
ance of Fidelio. Of ali these thinee it is needless 
to speak. Of Mdlle. de Murska, whose Lucia 
(at the same place) is the talk of the town, and 
the revival of ‘‘ Linda di Chamonix ” we shall 
be better able to report next week. 

A SPECIAL concert on the model of the 
“‘Winter Saturdays” (which so many people 
would be glad to have all the year round) is 





* This air, original no doubt to Meyerbeer, is an in- 
stance of the “ ed coincidences ” that may happen 
in musical composition, being identical in its first seven 
notes with the tune so well Leown in England as “The 
Minstrel Boy.” 
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announced, we observe, for Thursday next, to 
take place in the concert room of the Crystal 
Palace, especially to give the large public which 
frequents that place a chance of hearing Madame 
Schumann before she leaves England. She is to 
play her late husband’s pianoforte concerto and 
sundry solos. Madame Joachim will be the 


Tae Musical Union Matinée of this week 
brought back to us Herr Jaell, a player who, if 
not princeps, is at least nulli secundus as master 
of the pianoforte keyboard. He led that agree- 
able trio of Schubert’s (in G major) which has of 
late become a favourite at our classical concerts. 
Mr. Ella’s programme mentioned, we were glad 
to see, that the register of the Musical Union 
had never been so full as it now is. 


Mrs. John Macfarren is giving a series of 
** Mornings at the Pianoforte,” on Wednesdays, 
at the Egyptian Hall. The circumstance that 
Mr. George Macfarren is the author of the 
lectures of which the lady’s playing furnishes 
the illustrations justifies us in calling attention 
to them. The ‘‘concert-lecture” is an agree- 
able way of getting general notions of the 
sequence and development of musical styles, and 
no man should be able to treat these subjects 
with greater authority than Mr. Macfarren. 

Mr. J. L. Exverron’s oratorio, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and a symphony by the same composer, 
are to be sung at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
at a charitable concert, upon the 8th of next 
month. Madame Sherrington and other leadin 
singers will take part in the performance, an 
Mr. Hullah will conduct. 

A REPETITION of the School-children’s Festival 
Concert was given at the Crystal Palace, under 
Mr. Martin’s direction, on the Queen’s birthday. 
No one who has not been present at these 

therings, or at the similar demonstration at 

t. Paul’s Cathedral, can imagine how beautiful 
is the effect got from thousands of little voices 
singing together. The sound is wonderful, and 
has my he of pathetic tenderness in it which is 
quite indescribable. 

Tue Choral Symphony was performed at the 
Crystal Palace on Monday last—a shilling day. 
Mr. Manns has thus the credit of having been 
first in England to introduce a large ‘‘ popular” 
audience to Beethoven’s greatest music. 

At the Monday Popular Concert of this week 
Madame Schumann was again the pianist, and 
Herr Joachim first violin. The lady’s playing 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata was not, 
indeed, note-perfect, but it was such, if we may 
dare to say so, as Beethoven would have liked 
to hear. Herr Joachim’s ‘‘ Devil’s trill” pro- 
duced the usual encore, which he satisfied b 
playing one of the most favourite of his Bac 
solos. Madame Joachim is announced to sing at 
the next concert. 

_ A Frenca journal gives a curious account of 
the spread of ‘‘Orphéonism ” in Algiers. The 
singing club called the ‘‘Orphéon of Algiers ” 
has particularly distinguished itself, it seems, in 
the fétes given to the Emperor. This society 
exhibits, says the account, a complete fusion of 
nationalities, including in its ranks French, 


Arabs, § Kabyles, Negroes, and even 
an ishman and a Rarweginn. The united 
body s with the same zeal at the festivities 
of all religions, Jewish and Mussulman, Protes- 


tant and Catholic ! 

Mr. Santwey has taken, it is said, an engage- 
ment for next winter at the theatre of ‘‘ La 
Scala,” at Milan. Surely we have a right to 
ask, what is the English Opera Company about ? 

A CONTEMPORARY mentions that ‘‘L’Afri- 
caine” is ‘‘netting” 500/. a night for the 
manager of the Grand Opera. There is a slight 
mre here. The gross receipts have not been 
quite 480/. a night, and the expenses must be 
enormous. 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 29 ro JUNE 3. 
MONDAY.—Philharmonic Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 8 


.m. 
pépular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
= Puzzi’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms 
p.m 
TUESDAY.—Mr. eae Teeaad Matinée, Hanover Square 
ms, 3 p.m. 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, Collard’s 
Rooms, 3 
Madame Celli’s Matinée, St. James's Hall, 3 a=. 
es, 


Amateur Concert for Hospital for Incura 
Hanover Square Rooms, 8.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY.—Mr. Deacon’s Second Matinée, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Mr. Leslie’s Choir, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 








Special Concert {Madame Schumann), Crystal 
p.m, 
FRIDAY.—Herr Paner’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Mr. Hallé’s Fifth Recital, James’s Hall, 


3 p.m. 
Maile. Mariot de Beauvoisin'’s Concert, Willis’s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 








OPERAS.—Covent Garden, “H enots,” “Faust,” “ Elisi 
d’Amore,” “ Barbiére,” *“‘ Don Giovanni,” &c, 
Her Majesty’s, “Linda,” “ Fidelio,” &c. 


THE DRAMA. 


MR, FECHTER AS DON CESAR DE 
BAZAN. 


[‘ is not a very long time since playgoers were 
surprised and amused by the news that the 
Princess’s Theatre, then in some distress, was 
about to seek the assistance of a ‘‘ brilliant 
Frenchman.” The idea of bringing a jeune 
premier of the Vaudeville and Porte St. 
Martin to Oxford Street, there to make 
him act to us in our own language, was novel, 
but seemed to have nothing to recommend 
it except its novelty. Frenchmen are pro- 
verbially audacious, but a Frenchman who 
can speak English at all is a phenomenon, and a 
lan for making a Parisian actor perform in 

nglish plays before stolid British tradesmen, 
seemed to combine every element of failure, 
and accordingly those frequenters of our theatres 
who had any knowledge of the French stage, 
prophesied for the bold adventurer a singularly 
— fiasco. But, nothing daunted, Mr. 
echter came, and saw, or rather was seen, and 
conquered. His first character, as most people 
may remember, was Ruy Blas; not a 
very well-chosen part to start with in 
England, since the whole plot turns on the 
intense passion of a rather unscrupulous lover, 
and English audiences are apt to get bored if 
there is much love-making, and like the hero 
to be above all delicately moral and particular. 
But, nevertheless, Ruy Blas was a_ success. 
People complained of Mr. Fechter’s foreign 
accent, and could not quite make out whether 
the Queen of Spain was married or not at the 
time when she allowed herself to listen to the 
eloquent speeches of the lackey Minister, but the 
force, and the grace, and the finished style of 
the new actor had their effect, and though the play 
had not a long rurf, Mr. Fechter took at once a 
leading position on the London stage. Then he 
acted in ‘*The Corsican Brothers,” which play 
he spoiled by some injudicious changes ; then in 
**Don Cesar,” in which he was justly much ad- 
mired ; and then, with happy audacity, he at- 
tempted Shakespeare, and his attempt at Shakes- 
peare was all but unanimously pronounced a 
great success. All but unanimously, for the 
public, and particularly the educated portion of 
the public, appreciated Mr. Fechter’s great merit, 
and felt especially grateful to the actor whose 

rformance of Hamlet gave evidence of thought- 
ul labour. But in his own profession it was 
otherwise. Some of our charming actors, and 
some of our refined and gentlemanly burlesque 
writers, took pleasure in gibing in their own 
9 manner at ‘‘ the Frenchman” who acted 
hakespeare, and on several occasions a very 
malicious feeling has been shown towards Mr. 
Fechter by the small deer who in the present 
degraded state of dramatic art are able to put 
themselves prominently forward at our theatres. 

After Hamlet the actor was less fortunate ; he 

layed Othello, and in this most trying of all 
hakespearian characters he failed, and failed 
utterly. Next he acted Jago, and his Jago was 
as good as his Othello was bad ; so good indeed, 
that some thought it the best of all his imperso- 
nations, and a nearly perfect representation of 
the character. Unfortunately, the public were 
still under the impression produced by the 
unlucky attempt at Othello, and a very remark- 
able exhibition of dramatic power passed almost 
unnoticed. 

Some time after this, Mr. Fechter left the 
Princess’s, and, in due course, came again before 
the world in the position, now so common, 
of actor and manager, having assumed the direc- 
tion of the Freer and most ruinous theatre 
in London. His management was undoubtedly, at 
first, a perfect success, so far as the mere fillin 
of the theatre went. ‘‘The Duke’s Motto’ 
ran for an enormous number of nights, but the 
more Sa a amongst his admirers felt 
great regret at finding that he apparently con- 
templated nothing more than reproducing here, 
with elaborate scenery and ‘‘startling effects,” 
that least satisfactory of all kinds of French 
literary works, the ‘‘Drame du Boulevard.” 

It was hoped that the actor who had shown 
so much intelligence, not only in his own imper- 
sonations, but in teaching, so far as they could 
be taught, the rather dull performers who 
surrounded him ; who in almost everything he 
had done in London, had a: ed to cultivated, 
not to vulgar taste, woul when he came to 
manage a theatre, collect around him competent 
actors, and would attempt to produce, in a fit- 
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ting manner, plays of sterling merit. Nothing 
of the kind happened. r. Fechter, as 
manager, proved not one whit better 
than other managers, and in some respects 
rather worse. Some known theatrical names 
were announced in his playbills, but the owners 
of these names did not appear on his stage, and 
in those same playbills the manager’s name 
standing out in type three times as large as that 
which served for the other performers, showed, 
ina sufficiently vulgar way, thatthe Lyceum relied 
on the attractivenessof one actor only. Fora time 
the system prospered ; Mr. Fechter had justly 
achieved considerable renown, and people went 
in crowds to see him in an indifferent translation 
of a very poor melodrama ; for such small point 
as there was in ‘‘Le Bossu” was entirely want- 
ing in ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto.” But, clever as he is, 
Mr. Fechter could not keep a series of bad plays 
living. ‘‘ Bel Demonio” was even more extra- 
vagant and feeble than its predecessor. Londoners 
can stand a good deal at the theatre, but a here 
who apparently cut his way first through an 
army, and afterwards through a stone wall, was 
too much even for Londoners, and the play, with- 
out failing, had but feeble life in the uncongenial 
climate on the north side of the Thames. 
Mr. Fechter then altered his course, and resumed 
the character in which he had won a legitimate 
triumph, appearing as Hamlet, and bringing 
back many whom the noisy melodramas 
driven from his theatre. In ‘‘The King’s But- 
terfly,” Mr. Fechter once more brought out an 
elaborately -mounted absurdity, which failed 
utterly ; and since then has varied his characters, 
his new assumptions having been in ‘‘ The Road- 
side Inn” and ‘‘The Mountebank.” These 
plays owed their celebrity to the exceptional 
= of Frederic Lemaitre, and, though Mr. 

echter played exceedingly well in both, they 
cannot be said to have added anything to 
his fame. At present his old admirers prefer 
to see him as //amlet, or if he takes a lower 
line, as Ruy Blas or Don Ceasar de Bazan. 
In the last of these characters especially, the 
merits of this strangely-transplanted actor are 
seen to particular advantage. To use Macklin’s 
emphatic phrase,|‘‘ The part hits him, and he hits 
the part.” Nothing can be better than the first 
entry of the drunken, ragged Don Cesar, and his 
half defiant, half contemptuous manner towards 
the angry mob around him. Very admirable, 
too, is his quarrel with the surly lieutenant, and 
the last impetuous burst in which he deter- 
mines to fight his duel coute qui coute. A 
serious fault must be pointed out. Mr. Fechter 
is not clever in sudden transitions, and though 
he can play the character of a high-bred gentleman 
excellently, he cannot suddenly change the man- 
ners of a half-drunken oy 7 for the lofty 
— of a proud Castilian. This is precisely 
what the representative of Don Cesar has to do 
several times in the first act, and in these por- 
tions Mr. Fechter fails. 


In the second and third acts his acting, as 
might be expected, is charming. The careless, 
gentlemanly audacity of the hero in prison, 
and, after his escape, in the ball - room, 
are perfectly rendered; the only blot being 
an absurdly managed combat, so badly ar- 
ranged that it makes the third act finish like 
a scene in a burlesque. This should not be 
permitted te occur by one who is so complete a 
master of all the details of the stage as Mr. 
Fechter. The acting in the fourth act is better. 
It is true that the actor again shows his inability 
suddenly to change his manner in several places, 
and notably in the well-known passage where 
Don Cesar assumes for the moment the character 
of the King of Spain. This excepted, there 
is hardly anything to criticise. e perform- 
ance is, throughout, excellent; and gradually 
increases in force as the interest becomes more 
intense, up to the passionate address to the king, 
in which Bon José’s treason and death are de- 
scribed, which is passionate fervour, but without 
any of the rant in which Mr. Fechter is some- 
times apt to indulge. The most exciting mo- 
ment arrives, as it should do ina well written and 
well acted drama, just before the fall of the 
curtain. 

Of the other actors it is hardly ego A to 
speak, but a word of praise is due to Miss 
Lavenu, a young actress, whose merits should be 
better appreciated at this theatre. She plays the 
thankless little part of Lazarillo naturally and 
gracefully. 





To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
every Friday Afternoon at Two o'clock. 
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PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 





‘HE SPOKE WITH ALL THE SPIRIT AND PICTURESQUENESS OF THE OLD 
GREEK, COMBINED WITH THE CAREFUL ELOQUENCE OF A TRAINED 


ORATOR.” 





IMMEDIATELY. 


To be had at all the Libraries, Two Vols., 8vo, cloth ; with a Portrait of the Author, Map and 
Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 


1862-3. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 


Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N. I. 





*« A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto unvisited, 
except under conditions which reduced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless corpse in 


a coffin. 


commonplace voyager of the nineteenth century. 


He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia, than like a 


He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness 


of the old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a trained orator, and his crowded 
audience admired and applauded the accomplishments of the speaker, no less than they appre- 
ciated the interest of the oo Eastern country thus brought before their eyes.”—Quarterly 


Review on Mr. Palgrave’s 


aper, read before the Royal Geographical Society. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





NEW PART OF DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT. 


Now ready, Vol. 2, Part I., containing the Epistles of St. Paul, 
with a Map, price 1é6s., 


HE NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH 


READERS: containing the Authorized Version, with a 
revised English Text ; Marginal References ; and a Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary. By Henry Aurorp, Dean of Canter- 
bury. In two large Volumes, 8vo. 


Lately published, 


VOL. 1, PART L., containing the THREE FIRST GOSPELS, 
with a Map, 12s. 
PART II., containing ST. JOHN andthe ACTS, 10s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge; DEIGHTON, 
BELL, & CO., Cambridge. 





DEAN HOOK’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Seventh Edition, revised and Enlarged, price 2s., 


BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. By 
y Watrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Also, by the same Author, 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


IOGRAPHIES of the KINGS of JUDAH. 

Twelve Lectures. By the Rev. Dr. J. Hessey, Head Master 

of Merchant Taylors’ School, Preacher to the Hon. Soc. of 
Gray’s Inn, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, in small 8vo, price is., 
IFE in the WORLD; being a Selec- 


tion from SERMONS preached at St. Luke’s, Berwick 
Street. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 
A Nove. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





BELLE BOYD. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s., 


BELLE BOYD in CAMP and PRISON. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
With an Introduction by A FRIEND OF THE SOUTH. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





NEW WORK BY E. C. MOGRIDGE. 
Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


TANGLES AND TALES: 


BEING 
THE RECORD OF A TWELVEMONTH’S IMBROGLIO. 
By E. C. Mii IDGE. 
London: SAUNDERS, CTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW WORK ON POLAND, BY MR, SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


Just ready, in Two Vols., with an Introduction and Appendices, 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF A POLISH 
INSURRECTION. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
Late Special Correspondent of the Times in Poland. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Just published, price Sixpence, 


RACTICAL REMARKS on the TEACH- 

ING of PHYSICAL SCIENCE in SCHOOLS. By the 

Rev. W. Tuckwett, M.A., Head Master of the College School, 

Taunton, and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. With Letters 
from Professors Dauneny, AcLanp, and Pui.uips. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





BARRY’S PRACTICE OF CONVEYANCING. 
This day is published, 1 Vol., 8vo, cloth, 18s., 


TREATISE on the PRACTICE of 


A CONVEYANCING. By Wittram Warrraker Barry, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law, late holder of the Student- 
ship of the Inns of Court, and Author of a “ Treatise on the 
Statutory Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery.” 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 





Now ready, with Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


STRONOMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


The Cosmical Relations of the Revolution of the Lunar 
Apsides. Oceanic Tides. By Henry F. A. Prart, M.D. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 5s., 


E QUADRATURE of the CIRCLE 
GEOMETRICALLY and MATHEMATICALLY DEMON- 
STRATED. By James Surrn, Esq. Published by Edward 
Howell, Liverpool. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 








LEGENDS OF JERSEY. 
Just ready, in fsep. 8vo, 


JERSEY LEGENDS, IN VERSE. 


By THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





MR. POLLARD'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in One Volume, post §vo, &s. 6d., 


THE WAR IN AMERICA, 1863-64. 


By EDWARD POLLARD, 


Late Editor of the Richmond Examiner (now a Prisoner in | 


Fort 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 
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On the 20th June, in 8vo, cloth, 660 pp., 16s., 


HISTORY of the VICEROYS of IRELAND, 


WITH NOTICES OF 


THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 
AND ITS CHIEF OCCUPANTS IN FORMER TIMES. 
By J. T. GILBERT, Esq., 


Member of the Council and Librarian of the Royal Irish 
Academy ; Hon. Sec. Irish Archzeological and Celtic Society ; 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS : 


I. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Chap. I1I.—The Flotsam and Jetsam or the 
Debateable Ford. 


IV.—Snow Wreaths when "tis Thaw. 
V.—The Young Freiherr. 
»  WIL—The Blessed Freidmund’s Wake. 
Il. WOMEN AND THE FINE ARTS. By F. T. Pan 
GRAVE, 
III. ABOUT SALMON. By Henry Krvestey. 


IV. CRADOCK NOWELL, A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricuarp Dopprivce BLackmore. 
Chapters VI.—XI. 


V. MISS METEYARD'S LIFE OF WEDGWORTH. 


VI. HEREDITARY TALENT AND CHARACTER. By 
Francis Gatroy. Part L. 


VIL. TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 


WIII. t= NEW ZEALAND CONQUESTS. By J. E. 
RST. 


IX. THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. By 


GoLpwin SMirn. 
X. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
XI. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES :— 
VIL. Of Success in Life. 
XII. LINCOLNIANA. By Epwarp Dicey. 


” 


” 


This day is published, VOL. XI., handsomely bound in cloth 
price 7s. 6d. 


In the MAY NUMBER, being the First of VOL. XII., com- 
menced a New Story, by the Author of “The Heir of Red- 


clyffe.” 
Also, 


A New Story, “ CRADOCK NOWELL,” by R. D. Bracknore. 
Both to be Continued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. By 


Lady Durr Gorpoy. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, Second Edition, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, price £1 11s. 6d., 


THE HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 


A Story of Two Families. By Henry Kinesvey. 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY. A Novel. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.” 


2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s., 


THE CLEVER WOMAN ofthe FAMILY. 


By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 


Second Edition, fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


GOBLIN MARKET, and OTHER 
POEMS. By Cuxistixa G, Rossertz. With Two Llustra- 
tions from Designs by G. D. Rossetti. 


THE PRINCE'S PROGRESS, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Caaistrixa G. Rossertt. 
[In the Press. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
THE LIFE of JOHN CLARE. By 
Freperick Martix, Author of “ The Statesman’s Year 
Book,” &c. 


This day, crown &8vo, price 10s, 6<., 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two vings 
from Photographs of the Burial-ground and the Weil. The 
History is drawn from authentic, and, in many cases, from 
new sources. 


By the same Author, crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s., 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A Review with Criticisms. By Davip Massox, LL.D. 
[In @ few days. 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d., 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL and 
CRITICAL ; chiefly on the English Poets, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


BRITISH NOVELISTS and their 
orrLe Sang & Conan Sketch of the History of British 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
[HE DAILY SCRIPTURE EXPOSITOR : 
Now and Revised Edition, Suuall royal. 1s. 8d., cloth boards. 


K LAYTON: an Australian Story. 
; Leisure Hour Library. No. 12. 1s. neat paper cover ; 2s. 
bound in cloth. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
It. 


UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


New and Ch Edition, in Bold Type. 8vo, with Portrait. 
3s. 6d. bevelled boards. ; 


Iv. 


IBLE SKETCHES and their TEACH- 


INGS. For Young People. By Samvet G. Green, B.A. 
First Series. From the Creation to the Israelites’ Entrance 
into Canaan, Fscp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


NOCH RODEN’S TRAINING. By the 


4 Avrtnor of “ Fern’s Hollow.” Engravings. Fscp. 8vo. 2s. 


«loth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 
vr. 


UR SYMPATHIZING HIGH PRIEST. 


Meditations on the Daily Sorrows of the Saviour. By 
A. L. O. E. 16mo, square. is. cloth boards; ls. 6d. extra 


THE WORD of PROMISE; or, a Hand-. 
boo 


k to the Promises of Seripture. By the Rev. Horarivs 
Bonar, D.D. Fsep. 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row 
and 164 Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 





A NEW WORK ON BEES AND BEEHIVES. 
Just published, demy 8vyo, price 4s. 6d., 
HE APIARY, or BEES, BEEHIVES 
and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous Illustrations. 
By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 149 Regent Street, and 
 socketie Holborn; KENT & CO., Paternoster Row; and all 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
EVIVAL SERMONS. By the Rev. 


Ausert Barnes, of America, Editor of the Notes on the 
Old and New Testaments, Job, Isaiah, &c. 


London; WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Framing size, 20 by 17} in., Prints, 8s. ; Proofs on India paper, 20s. 


OLTON ABBEY in the OLDEN TIME. 


Painted ys toe Epwrs Laypsrer, R.A. Engraved on Steel 
by G. Zobel. , entisoly New Pilate, Be. 4 ex cosy. or 
er, who guarantees that only one r roofs 
will be taken.” ’ 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, 12} Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





7th Edition, 10th ‘Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 
UNT on the SKIN; a Guide to the 


Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western for Diseases 


ee or of the Skin, No. 21a Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

**Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T, RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





THE GREAT LONDON QUESTION of 
Ee oie tea Oe eee 
Sia nace 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross. 





Booksellers. 


In the Press, Crown Folio, Price 50s., 
DANTE’S “INFERNO,” with 76 full- 
page Illuftrations by Guftave Dore. 
Tranflation and Notes. 


Carey's 
Orders received by all 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, E.C. 








To Book Buyers, Readers, Librarians, &c. 


GRATIS EVERY MONTH! 








ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Containing a Classified List of all important new Foreign 
Publications, 


ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST OF NEW WORKS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Weekly Imports and aw -? and from all Parts of the 
orld. 


ASHER & CO., 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Also, at 20 Unter den Linden, Berlin (Prussia). 











JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ASHER & CO., 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


CATALOGUE of a PRECIOUS and 


PARTICULARLY INTERESTING and VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, now on 
Sale at the prices affixed. The Collection includes early produc- 
tions of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish Printing 
Presses; French Black-Letter Poetry, and other_precious 
French Books. A First Class Collection of Rare Books on 
America ; a valuable Assemblage of Early Musical Works ; Rare 
Works on Chess and Arithmetic; Early Voyages and Travels ; 
some Rare and Curious Shakespeariana, &c. 

Many of the books bound in Morocco, by Bedford, Niedrée, 
Trautz, Bauzonnet, and other celebrated ists. 

Fine specimens of old Bookbinding, from the collections of 
King Charles I. of England ; Francis I. and Charles IX. of 
a of the Emperors Charles V. and Maximilian II., and 
others. 





This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 


JSorwarded on applicatwn, 





| BISHOP COLENSO ON FOREIGN MISSIONS AND 


MOSAIC TRADITION. 
Now ready at all Bookseliers’, price 1s., post 1s. 1d., 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND MOSAIC 
TRADITION, 
By the LORD BISHOP OF Nv TAL. 
MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready at all Libraries in 3 Vols., 


WILD TIMES: 


A TALE OF PERSECUTION. 
MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 





In a few days, price 1s. 6d., 





ATCHARD & OC©O., BooxsrtirerRs, sy 
Apromntuent, to H.R.H. rux PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Pmyer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals, 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





In one Vol., crown 8vo, 6s., 


HAMILTON GRAEME. 


OR, THE FOURTH GENERATION, 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 


+ 


Now ready, 1 Vol., 8vo, Portraits and Woodcuts, uniform with 
Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” cloth, 24s., 


THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER’S 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS, 


WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON ; 


Preceded by the Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the 
Second Marquis of Worcester, by HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. 


To be had from all Booksellers. 
** Paper Copies imperial 
otto, ‘Froots before Letters of the ts, half” hho mi 


London: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly. 





| SENSATION TRIALS; 


OR, CAUSES CELEBRES, CHIEFLY IN HIGH LIFE. 
MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, 
and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 


First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One Guinea per 
Annum, and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 








Now ready, postage free, on aplication, 


A REVISED LIST of Surplus Copies of Recent Books with- 
drawn from MUDIBE’S SELECT LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains the names of more than One Thousand 
Books, of the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current 
Prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, 
carefully selected from the Library and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings for Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrurrep, 


New Oxford Street, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN & VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 





Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. 


Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in_one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP BOOKS 
BULL’S LIBRARY. 


SURPLUS COPIES of J. H. Newman’s Apologia, Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s Caxtoniana, Canon Wordsworth’s Tour in Italy, Tom 
Brown at Oxford, The Gentle Life, Burton’s Dahomey, and 
many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly reduced prices. 

Catalogues gratis. Orders of 20s. and upwards sent carriage 
free. 


BULL'S LIBRARY, NO. 52 WIGMORE STREET, CAVEN- 
DISH SQUARE, W. 











THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED. 





CENTRAL Orricrs—25 PALL MALL, & 30 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
City Brancu—69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
BricuTon Branch—32 NEW ROAD (Three Doors from North Street, and Opposite the Colonnade). 


MANCHESTER Brancu—60 LOWER KING STREBRT. 





A List of nearly Three Hundred 





25 Pall Mall, 8. W. 
610 


Subscribers to this Library, to suit their convenience, can (without charge) be transferred to any 
of the Company’s Depts, where Subscriptions can also be taken out. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
Agencies in Town and Country, and all other information, 
forwarded (free) upon application. : 
By order, 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
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Just Published, 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, price 2is., 


THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA: 


THEIR OCCUPATION OF THE KIRGHIZ STEPPE AND THE LINE OF THE 
SYR-DARLA ; 


THEIR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH KHIVA, BOKHARA, AND KOKAN; 
ALSO, DESCRIPTIONS OF CHINESE TURKESTAN AND DZUNGARIA. 


BY CAPTAIN VALIKHANOF, M. VENIUKOF, AND OTHER RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY JOHN & ROBERT MICHELL. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 








Next Week, 8vo, with Maps, Illustrations, and Statistical Tables, 


BUENOS AYRES AND ARGENTINE GLEANINGS ; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM DIARY OF SALADO EXPLORATION, 1862 & 1863. 


By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.B.GS., é&c., 


H.B.M. Cousul for Rosario ; Author of ‘‘ Niger-Tshadda-Binue Exploration,” ‘Impressions of 
Western Africa,” ‘‘Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians,” &c. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Hand-Book for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagement. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Tue Hanp an Inpex or Mentat Devetorment. By 
Ricuarp Bramisu, F.R.S,, &c., Author of “Lire or Sir 
M, I. Bruret.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA, By Leo H. Grinpoy. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to X. now ready. 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. 


*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these ver ——— and beautifully-written reflec- 
Gene will be a welcome m, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 


Kate Dashaway: An Auto - 


biography of a‘‘ Fast” Young Lady: a Burlesque Novelette. 
Also THE QUEEN BEE; or, A Fete to the Blossoms. 
By Manetta Ayn Warp. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Next week, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


ROMANCE OF LONDON. 


STRANGE STORIES, SCENES, AND REMARKABLE 
PERSONS OF THE GREAT TOWN. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “ A Century of Anec- 
dote,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





At all Libraries, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 


A NOVEL. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” 
and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








Now ready, in 2 Vols., post 8vo, 


FAIRY ALICE. 


By the Author of “‘ Never Forgotten,” and “ Bella Donna.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes, demy vo, each 10s. 6d 
Volume V1., containing :— 


*‘ Henry VIII,” ** Trorivs ayp Cressipa,” “ Contoranus,” “* Titus 
Anpronicus,” “ Romeo anp Juuret,” and a Reprint of the 
Quarto of 1597. 

The Editors hope that Volumes VII. and VIII., completing 
the work, will be ready for publication before the close of the 
present year. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





This Day, in One Vol., 8vo, 6s., 


ELLIE; OR, NOTHING PERFECT HERE. 


By K. M. W. 





* 


** MAY BE HAD AT THE LIBRARIES. 





London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 








Just ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS. 


A BOOK OF MISCELLANIES. 
By JAMES HANNAY, 
Author of ‘‘ Essays from the Quarterly Review,” ‘Singleton Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 





Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





A MEMOIR of the LATE Dr. J. COLD- 
STREAM, M.D., of Edinburgh. 


By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. RICHARD 
DAVIS, 


For Thirty-nine Years a Missionary in New Zealand. 


By the Rev. JOHN NOBLE COLEMAN, M.A., late Incum- 
bent of Ventnor. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


TWENTY-FOUR SERMONS: 


Chiefly on Personal Religion and Christian Experience, 
Preached in the Parish Church of St. James the Apostle, 
Dover. By the Rev. W. E. LIGHT, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL GARRATT, M.A., Minister of Trinity 
Church, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Author of 
* Dawn of Day.” A New Edition, with additions. Small 
crown 8vo 4s., cloth 5s. 


v. 
A BRIEF COMMENTARY ON 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 


By the late Rev. WILLIAM MARSH, D.D., Rector of Breiing- 
ton, and Hon. Canon of Worcester. With a Preface by h 
DAUGHTER, Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars.” Small crown, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE GODLY MAN’S ARK: 


OR, CITY OF REFUGE IN THE DAY OF HIS DISTRESS. 


Five Sermons designed for the support and consolation of the 
Saints of God in the time of Affliction. 


By EDMUND CALAMY, B.D., Pastor of the Church of Alder- 
manbury. (A new Edition) 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth antique. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of ELISA- 
BETH, Last DUCHESS of GORDON. 


By the Rev. A. MOODY STUART, Author of “ The Three 
Marys,” “ Capernaum,” &c., 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth: 


virt. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE. 


A Tale. By the Author of ‘The Wide Wide World.” With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Railway edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 


MEMORIALS of the Rev. WM. BULL, 


Of Newport Pagnell: 
Compiled chiefly from his own Letters and those of his Friends, 
Newton, Cowper, and Thornton, 1738—~—1814, 


By his Grandson, the Rev. JOSIAH BULL, M.A. 
(New Edition.) Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


SKETCHES from the LIFE of the Rev. 
CHARLES S. BIRD, M.A., F.L.S., 


Vicar of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 


By the Rev. CLAUDE SMITH BIRD, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


LAY SERMONS. 


By a Member of the Legislature. Small crowm8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE LETTERS of RUTH BRYAN. 
By the Editor of ** Handfuls of Purpose.” 


With a Preface by the Rev. A. MOODY STUART. Crown 8vo, 
5s., cloth. 


XIII, 
THE LIFE-BOAT. 
A Tale of our Coast Heroes. A Book for Boys. 
By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ Gascoyne,” &c. 
With Dlustrations. Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


xIv. 
EFFIE’S FRIENDS: 
OR, CHRONICLES OF THE WOODS AND SHORE. A 


Tale. 
With Illustrations by HARRY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., 
cloth gilt. 


xv. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS for 
PREACHERS and TEACHERS. 


By the Rev. G. S. BOWES, B.A. Small crown $vo, 5s., cloth. 
XVL. 


LAND and SEA. 


By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo, 6s., cloth, 


XVII. 


CHRIST ALPHA and OMEGA in 
the WORD of GOD. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


XVIII. 
THE BIBLE MANUAL ; 
AN EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOKS OF SCRIPTURE, 


Arranged in Chronological Order ; 

Forming a Handbook of Biblical Elucidation, for the use of 
Families, Schools and Students of the Word of God. 
Translated from the German Work edited by the late Rev. Dr. 
Cc. G. BARTH, of Calw. Wurtemberg. 

Second Edition, in one handsome Imperial 8vo volume, 
wards of 1,000 pp., 12s., cloth. - 
London : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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Royal Agricultural Benevolent “Anstitution, 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF DECAYED FARMERS, THEIR WIDOWS, AND ORPHANS. 








FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


THE 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


FESTIVAL 





THE LONDON TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY, the 7th of JUNE, 1865, at Six o'clock. 











THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 


IN THE CHAIR. 








Tlis Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
bury, K.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester. 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Bath. 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Abercorn, K.G. 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Bristol. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Devon. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Essex. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Cowper. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Abergavenny. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Lanesborough. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Brownlow. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Howe. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Stradbroke. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Kilmorey. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Durham. 

‘The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby, K.G. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Dartmouth. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Warwick and 
Brooke. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Spencer, K.G. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Darnley. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Malmesbury. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of St. Germans. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Vane. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Effingham. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Strafford. 

The Right Honourable the Viscount Ranelagh. 

The Right Honourable the Viscount Hill. 

The Es Honourable the Viscount Enfield, 


The Right Honourable the Viscount Eversley. 
The Right Honourable the Viscount Curzon, M.P. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Dacre. 

The Right Honourable the Lord St. John. 











| 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Honourable the Lord Dormer. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Dynevor. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Southampton. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Braybrooke. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Bayning. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Sherard. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Henniker. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Crewe. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Wharnclifie. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Chesham. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Leconfield. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Burghley, M.P. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Berners. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Sondes. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Walsingham. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Lyttelton. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Rivers. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Rayleigh. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Feversham. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Henry Thynne, 
M.P. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Stanley, M.P. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Ashley, M.P. 

The Right Honourable William Beresford, M.P. 

The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 

The Honourable Francis Scott. 

The Honourable C. W. W. Fitzwilliam. 

The Honourable G. W. Fitzwilliam. 

Major-General the Honourable A. N. Hood. 

Colonel the Honourable R. T. Rowley, M.P. 

Lieutenant.-Colonel the Honourable W. H. F, 
Cavendish. 

The Honourable C. H. Cust. 

The Honourable H. Wyndham, M.P. 

The Honourable P. Wyndham, M.P. 

Sir Norton Knatchbull, Bart. 

Sir Trevor Wheler, Bart. 

Sir J. H. Dashwood, Bart., M.P. 

Sir W. Heathcote, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. 

Sir Henry 8S. Wilmot, Bart. 

Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart. 








W. 4H. Alger, Esq. 
Robert Allen, Esq. 

John Baldwin, Esq. 
Thomas Batson, Esq. 

F. Battcock, Esq. 
William Blewit, Esq. 

W. J. Belcham, Esq. 

J. W. Brown, Esq. 
William Camps, Esq., M.D. 
Charles S. Cantrell, Esq. 
C, Pemberton Carter, Esq. 
J. W. Chater, Esq. 
William Clark, Esq., Jun. 
John Clayden, Esq. 





John Collins, + 
Henry Corbett, 
John E. Curtis, Esq. 
Thomas Curtis, Esq. 
John Cutts, Esq. 

Thos. Day, Esq. 

W. Delves, ~~ 

Joseph Druce, Esq. 

S. Druce, Esq. 

J. K. Fowler, Esq. 
Richard Garrett, Esq. 
Frederick Gill, Esq. 
Frederick Grimmer, Esq. 


LIST OF STEWARDS. 


William Hatton, Esq. 
sq. A. Healey, Esq. 
William Heard, Esq. 

J. Fisher Hobbs, Esq. 
James Howard, Esq. 
John Hudson, Esq. 
Thomas Humpidge, Esq. 
George Jenner, Esq. 
Alfred H. Johnson, Esq. 
Hanslip Long, Esq. 
Joseph Mackrell, Esq. 
William Mackrell, Esq. 
| William Mercer, Esq. 

















DINNER TICKETS, 21s. 


SPENCER, K.G,, 


Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart. 

Sir William De Capel Brooke, Bart. 
Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. 

Sir Minto Farquhar. Bart., M.P. 
Sir Edward C. Kerrison, Bart., M.P. 
Sir John Walsham, Bart. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 

Sir John Bayley, Bart. 

Sir John Neeld, Bart. 

Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. 

Sir W. Yardley. 

W. B. Beach, Esq., M.P. 

R. Benyon, Esq., M.P. 

J. J. Briscoe, Esq., M.P. 

Geo. W. Pierrepoint Bentinck, Esq., M.P. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 

Charles Du Cane, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Brooks, Esq. 

George Cubitt, Esq., M.P. 

8S. S. W. S. E. Drax, Esq., M.P. 

Cc. G. Du Pré, Esq., M.P. 

Edward Fellowes, Esq., M.P. 
John Gurney Fry, Esq. 

R. T. Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 

H. E. Gurney, Esq. 

Alexander Hall Hall, Esq. 

Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.P. 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. 

W. H. P. Gore Langton, Esq., M.P. 
Mr. Alderman Mechi. 

Colonel J. 8. North, M.P. 

Major Windsor Parker, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Q.C. 

G. Sclater Booth, Esq., M.P. 
Titus Salt, Esq. 

W. Stuart, Esq., Jun., M.P. 

John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sutton Western, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. Whitbread, Esy. 
Lieut.-General Wood. 

C. Alexander Wood. 





John Naish, Esq. 

T. Pain, Esq. 
William Rigden, Esq. 
James Russell, Esq. 
William Sanday, Esq. 
W. Sandle, Esq. 
Thomas Scott. Esq. 
George Shackell Esq. 
William Shelton, Esq. 
F. Sherborn, Esq. 
William Vivian, Esq. 
John Weall, Esq. 

A. White, Esq. 








LADIES’ TICKETS, 5s. 


May be obtained from the Stewards ; the Secretary, at the Office of the Institution, 55, Charing Cross ; and at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. 


The Annual Election of Pensioners will take place at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, the 14th of June, 1865. 
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